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CHINA 


GREAT LADY 


A fine article by one of Am 


ing novelists about the wife of China’s 
generalissimo and the great work she has 


done for Chinese women and children 


By ALICE TISDALE HOBART 


Teel are probably few girls in the 
world who ls not dreamed of their 
futures and what they would like them 
to be. Such dreams we usually keep carefully 
protected from the winds of ridicule, or dis- 
belief. Such thoughts, such high ambitions, 
run the risk, if exposed to the unbelieving 
scrutiny of elders, or even contemporaries, of 
losing reality—so we seldom declare them. 
And yet if all the dreams of all the girls in 
the world were put together—not only of girls 
of today, but of girls of yesterday—I imagine 
there would be a curious similarity between 
them, because they are the stuff out of which 
a woman's life must be made. 

Most of the dreams would undoubtedly con- 
tain husbands, homes, and children, for no 
girl's dream would be complete if she were 
not deeply loved. And in addition, many of 
us would like careers. Many girls have the 
desire to do something wonderful, or some- 
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LEFT: A RURAL SCHOOL NEAR 
SHANGHAI DISPLAYS POSTERS 
OF THE NEW LIFE MOVEMENT 
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MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK KIND- 
LINESS AND BEAUTY SHINE OUT 
FROM THIS UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


thing very useful in the world. 
And we'd like our names to live 
as the names of women who have 
been important in our generation. 
It would be nice, too, if when our 
names were mentioned, people 
would want to stop a moment and 
say, “The world is better because 
she lived.”’ 

But still we fear to tell people 
what we are dreaming, lest they 
tell us, “Almost nobody has a life 
like that and why should you ex- 
pect it ? You, whoare— ?” Andthen 
we remember our special handicaps. 
Each of us is too shy, or too clumsy, 
or too slow, or too tall, or too 
fat, or too something that would 
keep anyone from being great. 

But as proof that one girl may 
have greatness and yet some de- 
fects, there is Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, China's great lady. She 
was once a fat little girl named 
Mei-ling Soong—so fat a child, in 
fact, that her schoolmates called 
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her “Little Lantern.’ Mei-ling wore her black hair in two 
tight pigtails standing erect on the top of her head, and in 
winter, when she was dressed in the padded garments used 
in China for warmth, she really did look like a Chinese lan- 
tern, round and full in the middle, tapering down to tiny 
feet and up to her small dark head. But, nevertheless, fat 
little Mei-ling Soong was to grow up to be a woman of 
destiny, deeply loved by her husband and people and admired 
by all the world. Wherever she goes today among the Chi- 
nese people, she is called blesséd. Rich and poor look to her 
for help. 

Mei-ling had not the enviable place in her family of being 
the eldest, or the youngest child. She came somewhere in the 
middle of a family of six. She had sisters and brothers older 
and younger than herself. And she took the hand-me-down 
clothes not of her sisters but of her brothers. Why she did 
not inherit her sisters’ clothes rather than her brothers’ re- 
mains a mystery. Perhaps it was because Mei-ling was some- 
thing of a tomboy. Her shoes, however, were not made like 
a boy's, with the face of a tiger embroidered on the toes, but 
to her delight were embroidered with kittens’ faces. 

The Soongs were not a 
wealthy family when Mei-ling 
was a child, but they were com- 
fortably off and anxious to edu- 
cate their daughters as well as 
their sons. Charles Soong, Mei- 
ling’s father, did a_ strange 
thing for that time. He sent 
all his daughters to America to 
be educated. Mei-ling, because 
her sisters were already in 
America and she was lonesome 
without. them, came to this 
country when she was only ten. 

At the time, the older Soong 
sisters were attending college in 
Macon, Georgia, and although 
Mei-ling was much too young 
to enter college, she was al- 
lowed to live with her sisters 
on the campus. She seems to 
have been very happy in her 
adopted country, even when 
her sisters went back to China 
and she was the only Soong 
left in America. 

There is a nice glimpse of 
Mei-ling in Edith Hahn's book, 
The Soong Sisters. The Soongs 
had no boxes of food from 
home as the other girls did, no 
chance to impress their school fellows with the special delica- 
cies which other mothers sent their daughters, but occasion- 
ally there would come a box from China filled with beautiful 
silks and brocades such as only the Chinese know how to 
make. These boxes seem to have done much to help Mei-ling 
and her sisters over the rough road of school life in a foreign 
country. It is hard to be different from your schoolmates 
and the Soongs were different, with their jet black hair and 
slanting black eyes; but over the fascinating boxes sent from 
China Mei-ling’s schoolmates forgot such differences. They 
were all girls loving pretty things. 

In one box was a long length of silk for Mei-ling. She 
divided it with her best friend and they had dresses made 
just alike. 

By the time Mei-ling entered Wellesley, she looked very 
much like an American girl. Her black eyes were full of 
laughter. She had a lovely, sensitive smile. She knew West- 
ern manners and customs now, and she wore Western clothes 
with particular grace. 
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And then, at graduation, she 
went back—not to the old China 
she had left, but to a China 
seething with revolution. Her 
second sister was married to the 
great reformer, Sun Yat-sen. One 
of Sun Yat-sen’s generals, Chiang 
Kai-shek, met beautiful Mei- 
ling at the Suns’ home and im- 
mediately fell in love with her 
and she with him. But for vari- 
ous reasons, Mei-ling’s mother 
was deeply opposed to the mar- 
riage. Among her reasons was 
the fact that the Soongs were a 
Christian family and Chiang 
Kai-shek was not a Christian. 
loo, he was poor and unknown. 
Also he was ten years older than 
the clever and charming Mei- 
ling Soong, who would be wel- 
comed in marriage into any of 
the rich and influential families 
of China. For her to marry 
Chiang Kai-shek, a somewhat 
obscure officer in the revolution- 
ary army, did not fulfill the am- 
bition her parents had for her. 

It was three years before the 
General won the consent of Mei- 
ling’s mother. She first began to 
like him when he told her that 
he would not accept Christianity 
simply to gain her daughter in 
marriage, that Christianity was 
not a pill to be swallowed but a 
philosophy to be studied. He 
promised to study that philoso- 
phy. 

At last the lovers were al- 
lowed to marry. They had a 
quiet Christian ceremony at the 
Soongs’ house and then a mag- 
nificent public wedding at a 
large Shanghai hotel, with the 
officials of many countries at- 
tending. The General wore his 
country’s costume—a long, blue 
silk gown falling to his heels and 
soft-soled, pointed slippers. Mei- 
ling was dressed as any Ameti- 
can girl would love to be dressed 
for her wedding. The only dif- 


ference was that, as white is the color for mourning in China, 
her dress was pale pink. Her train frowfrowed behind her in 
yards of shimmering pale pink satin and her veil was of in- 
tricately woven lace made at the Siccawei convent in Shang- 
hai. Her eldest sister's tiny son and daughter, dressed also in 
pale pink satin, held up the corners of her train. 

It was as glorious a wedding as any girl could desire 
then immediately Mei-ling found herself in the midst of 
pressing problems of state which only she and her husband 
could solve. Almost overnight, she stepped from her care- 
free girlhood into the heavy responsibilitics that come to the 
wife of the leader of a country. For Chiang Kai-shek, who 
at the time of his marriage had left the army, was suddenly 
called back to save China in an hour of peril. He adored Mei- 
ling and furthermore he trusted her. 
stant companion and adviser; also his interpreter, for he spoke 
no English and there were many occasions when his callers 


spoke only English. 
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LEFT: ONE OF THE MASS WED- 
DINGS AT THE NEW MUNICIPAI 
BUILDING IN SHANGHAI, THE 
BRIDES AND GROOMS COME FROM 
OPPOSITE SIDES AND MARCH IN- 
TO THE BUILDING TOGETHER 





ABOVE: THIS SIMPLE UNIFORM 
IS WORN BY GIRLS AT THE OR- 
PHANAGE FOR DAUGHTERS Ol! 


WAR VETERANS IN NANKING 
LEFT: RECITING IN SCHOOL, THIS 
CHINESE GIRL IS UNCONSCIOUS- 


LY STORING UP KNOWLEDGI 
WHICH WILL SOME DAY HELP TO 
REBUILD HER WAR-TORN COUNTRY 


BELOW: TWO SMALL BOYS IN ONE 
OF THE BUSY CLASSES OF A PRI 
MARY SCHOOL IN CHUNGKING 
MADAMI CHIANG KAI-SHEK IN 
STITUTED MANY SUCH SCHOOLS 
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Illustrated by the author 


NGELA loosened the chin strap 
of her sun helmet and tilted it 
over one ear to protect her 

neck from the low, after-breakfast 
sun, then plunged her water color 
brush into a wash of cobalt blue. 
Lovely color! But there was one trou- 
ble about sketching natives in the 
market place. There was too much of 
cverything—you couldn't choose. Too 
much rich color, too much hot sun 
and thick plushy shadow, too much 
bustle and exciting movement, too 
much to look at and enjoy. At times 
even too many odors. Plain brush 
and water color couldn't hope to catch the lushness of this 
center of African life. 

She had unfolded her campstool in the shelter of a vacant 
market stall, grinned a good morning at the cheery little bar- 
ber squatting across the way, exchanged the long sonorous 
phrases of the elaborate Hausa greetings with the market head 
who had strolled around to see that all was well with her, and 
settled down to finish the sketch of yesterday—-and gave a 
sign compounded of despair and exasperation! For since yes- 
terday the tailor who displayed his colorful wares before his 
matting shelter, huge flapping robes of purple and green and 
deep, rich blue and dazzling white, had rearranged the entire 
line and her composition was completely spoiled. Well, she'd 
start all over again. She tore the top sheet from her pad and 
glanced up. Why not sketch the butter girls? 

Here they came, a straggling line like figures on some 
dark Greek fricze, bare to the waist, balancing lightly atop 


When enemy agents tried to 
slip up an African river 
uith strangely hear'y canoes 
that traveled only at night, 


a brave girl acted quickly 


» ADVENTURE 


their silver-ornamented head-braids 
the great orange half-moon calabash 
es. They set down their burdens and. 
chattering and laughing, crouched b« 
hind them. 

Angela’s brush dipped trecly into 
orange, into deep ultramarine. into 
the brown of African skin tone, and 
raced across the page. Around het 
the busy market of Ibi town, native 
city on the Benue river of Nigeria, 
British West Africa, took up its 
morning activity. With scarcely a 
glance at the white girl, to whom it 
was well accustomed, it went happily 
and courteously about the work of the day. 

Overhead a plane, one of the big new beauties of the Pan- 
American Airways, hummed past on its giant stride across 
Africa, linking the British colonies on the west coast with 
the Fighting French in Central Africa and the armies in the 
north and east. Below her, where the market ended on the 
river bank, a native poler thrust his primitive dugout canoe 
up the wide but shallow river, just as his ancestors had trav- 
eled for the last few thousand years. 

Colors began to brush in on the new sketch. A little wob- 
bly as to drawing perhaps, but yes, definitely she had caught 
that blaze of light, of growing heat on the riot of color about 
her 

“Salaam Aliakim.”’ came a soft voice at her shoulder. 

“Peace be unto you!” Angela returned the correct answer 
to the formal greeting. Then in English, “How's tricks today, 
Hatasu ?”’ 
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Below the elaborately twisted bandanna Hatasu’s brown 
face dimpled charmingly. “Trik today goood,” she mispro- 
nounced. But at that, her English was advancing faster than 
Angela's mastery of the Hausa tongue 

Hatasu, thought Angela, glancing up at her with affection, 
was a darling. With scarcely another white girl in all Nigeria, 
and except for Uncle Alfred not even another Government 
official within a long day's journey, Hatasu’s cheery com- 
panionship was a gift from the gods. Nowadays, with all 
the able-bodied men in the army, Ibi was almost a deserted 
town, deserted at least by civilization. In the early days, the 
Benue and the Niger rivers had been the only way to reach 
the interior, but the coming of the white man’s railroads and 
highways had changed all that. Only the natives used the 
rivers now. 

“Your uncle,’—-Hatasu used the term that 
brother of your mother’’—"'is he still away ?” 

Angela nodded, her mouth full of paintbrush handle. A 
moment later she went on, ‘It'll take him five days to Kasim- 
bila and five days to return—even if he finds that the rumor 
of fighting there was a false alarm.” 

Hatasu stirred uneasily, but her voice was quiet. ‘The 
message told him that there was an uprising of the chief of 
Kasimbila against his overlord of Takum ?” 

Even to Angela, concentrated upon the scene before her, 
the girl sounded troubled. ‘Something like that,” she an- 
swered. But, oh, dear, she couldn't talk and paint at the 
same time! 

Perhaps the native girl caught her feeling, for she rose. 
"This pec if permitted, I will come to the house.” 

Absently Angela murmured agreement. 

As the District Officer—who was Uncle Alfred—had 


meant ‘the 
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CLEARLY THE BIG BOATS WERE GAINING 


By ERICK BERRY 


taken the cook and the second houseboy with him to Kasim- 
bila, Angela was in nominal charge of the household. But 
actually Garaba, the head steward, held the reins of office; 
Garaba, old and graying and with the mental agility of a 
conservative Victorian matron, made an excellent guard, cook, 
and chaperon. No one unapproved could pass his vigilant eye. 

Fortunately Garaba could not disapprove of Hatasu, 
daughter of Ibi town chief. The sun had just passed its three 
o'clock hottest, and Angela was lying stretched out in a deck 
chair in the darkened living room, reading a three months’ 
old magazine from home, when Garaba announced the visitor. 

Hatasu'’s bare brown fect were dusty from the walk up 
from the native town, her dark eyebrows showed beads of 
perspiration, and for once her salutations were brief, almost 
hasty. She plunged straight into her reason for coming. 

“The chief of Kasimbila makes no fawai uprising. For 
only two days ago he was seen in Wukari, selling his crop of 
benne seed. And the man who brought false word to your 
uncle, though born of the Kasimbila clan, has not lived there 
in the past ten years. This, my father has since learned.” 

Angela swung her feet to the floor and sat upright. This 
was important, this implied something. It implied a con- 
spiracy, and in wauwime a conspiracy was usually some kind 
of a plot to aid the enemy. It meant that a false message 
had been sent to draw off Uncle Alfred, who was the only 
white man here and in charge of the Government. 

“Why,” she asked, “should anyone want to trick my uncle 
into going to Kasimbila ?”’ 

“Into leaving Ibi,’ Hatasu corrected her. 
the river unguarded.” 

Angela frowned. But why should anyone need to guard 
the Benue river—even in wartime? It looked imposing 


“Into leaving 
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enough on a map, but for all its breadth there were places 
where, at this season of the year, it was scarcely deep enough 
to float even a native canoe. There could be no lame on 
the river. 

Hatasu answered the unspoken question. “I do not know, 
but my father says there is talk of many canoes, heavy laden, 
which move only at night. Two weeks ago they left the 
Niger and entered the Benue.” 

Angela swung to, her feet, scuffed on a pair of waiting 
slippers, and ran into the little room next door which Uncle 
Alfred used as an extra office. Above the paper-littered desk 
hung a big official map of Nigeria. Down, almost in the 
bottom right-hand corner, was the delta of the Niger river 
with its many mouths and shifting channels—a waterway of 
so little value these days that nobody would waste soldiers, or 
marines, to guard all its entrances through the long mangrove 
swamps. Her finger followed, from the bottom right-hand 
corner to the top lett, the long, wavy, blue line of the Niger, 
and joining it, about halfway up, the smaller, shallower 
Benue At Ibi, the Benue narrowed again. Her finger trav- 
cled farther north and east, up in a sweeping curve to the 
top right-hand corner of the map where it crossed a heavy 
dotted line labeled ‘International Boundary.” There it 
stopped. 

“Kasan Fransatst—French country,” said Hatasu. 

Angela jerked back her finger as though the map had 
burned it. French country--Vichy held country! “Ask your 
father, the chief, to send 
word to my uncle, the 
District Officer,” she 
said. 

“That” said Hatasu, 

was done at dawn. 

But the District Officer 
can not be back in Ibi 
before the big canoes 
have passed.” 

Then send word up 
river, to the next white 
man,” Angela advised. 

Hatasu shook _ her 
head. “He is a new 
white man, who knows 
neither the country nor 
my father, nor whether 
he speaks truth.” 

Angela sat back on 


the paper-strewn desk, 


trying desperately to 
think what Uncle AI- 
fred would do if he 


were here. Through the 
open window she saw 
the horseboy leading 
Jenny, the little black 
mare, from the stable, 
saddled, ready for the 
afternoon ride. She 
jerked her mind back to 
the problem before her 


She could write the 
neighboring — District 
Officer a note. But a 
note to the new white 
man, from a_ strange 
white girl, would be 
almost valueless. Over 


her shoulder she glanced 
again at the map, then 
turned to measure the 
distance with her fin 
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gers. How far? A day's journey, meg s, to the r~w white 
man's district up-river. She had only to follow the road pen- 
ciled there, along the river. Yes, it could be done. And if 
she could see the neighboring District Officer face to face— 

Tell your father,” she turned swiftly to Hatasu, “that I 
myself will go.” 

Hatasu, beaming, ducked a brief curtsy and ran. 

Swiftly Angela moved into action. A dive into her bed- 
room, a hasty dragging on of jodhpurs, good stout shoes, and 
a bush shirt. No chance to make further preparation, or 
fussy old Garaba would find some excuse to prevent the trip. 
She crammed her pockets and the front of her shirt with 
sweet crackers from the tea table in the living room, found 
two chocolate bars, and, snatching a couple of bananas from 
the fruit dish, she hid them in her sun helmet. Then a long 
drink from the water cooler—it would have to last her many 
hot hours. 

As she swung into the saddle the horseboy loosed the 
bridle. Trotting gently down the graveled drive till the tall 
oleanders hid her from the house, then letting the mare into 
a canter, she headed for the native town. Past mud huts with 
their conical roofs of thatching and bare brown babies sprawl- 
ing comfortably naked in the dust; on to the familiar market 
place, almost deserted now; into the main square; past the 
mosque and acknowledging the salute of the red-robed guard 
at the gate of the chief's sprawling palace. At the eastern 
gate of the town, she turned off. Here the road led to the 
river. 

Along the eastern 
bank of the river wound 
the trail, a track seldom 
used and not as well 
marked as it had seemed 
on the map. If she could 
follow this all night, if 
no swamp left over 
from the rainy season 
held her up, and if she 
did not lose her way, 
she should be within 
the neighboring district 
by tomorrow morning. 
There was a full moon 
tonight, and most of 
the journey she should 
have the river in plain 
view, as a landmark. 


Remembering _ the 
long ride before her, 
Angela checked _ the 


mare, reined in to a trot 

-and had barely done 
so when she heard the 
sound of galloping 
hoofs behind her. Oh, 


dear! Garaba had sent 
after her! Well, she 
wouldn't turn back. 
Nothing, she told her- 
self, should stop her 
now. 

The galloping horse 
drew nearer, rounded 


the bend of the twist- 
ing trail and came into 
view. A girl in a brown 
and red head cloth, an 
embroidered blue skirt! 
Goodness, it was Hata- 
su! Hatasu- on_ the 
(Continued on page 32) 


INTO A CANTER, SHE PASSED 
AT 


TOWARDS THE RIVER 















“THEY HAD SPRUNG UP IN THE NIGHT AN’ 
NOW THEY WERE TREES SWAYIN’ IN THE 
SEA, ALL PALE GREEN AN’ SILVER-—AN 
THEY HAD A BEWITCHED LOOK TO THEM’ 


THE LAND of TIR-NA-nOGUE 





the twenty-ninth of June, that 

first my friend and I met Dara 
McDara Diranne, professional story- 
teller of Onaght Village, on Inish- 
more, one of the remote Aran 
Islands off the west coast of Ireland. 
A cobbler and fisherman by trade, 
Dara possessed unusual powers of 
imagination, for it was he who had 
inherited the folk memories that 
are passed down the ages from one seanchaidhes, or Gaelic 
storyteller, to another. The sea is the relentless taskmaster of 
Aran folk, and for rest and entertainment the Onaght vil- 
lagers loved to gather in Dara’s cottage at the end of a hard 
day's work, to hear his tales of fairies, or of Irish heroes. At 
times it was of the ancient kings of Ireland and their bloody 
battles he would tell, again of Queen Mave, Cuchulainn, 
and other mythological characters; but on the evening when 
we first met Dara, it was the fairies that were uppermost in 
his thoughts. 

A hard and primitive life, the Aran Islanders have. Far 
from mechanical entertainment, cut off by rough seas from 
the mainland of Ireland, they have little idea of time and 
often speak of Saint Patrick—who built one of his first 
monasteries on the Aran Isles—as though he were still among 
them and had left but yesterday for a brief sojourn, maybe 
to the fair at Galway. 

But Saint John’s Day, coming in the kindest season of the 
year, stands apart. Then the women leave off carrying sea- 
weed on their backs up from the shore to nourish their garden 
plots on the cliffs, and the men draw in their nets and cur- 
raghs (canvas-bottom boats) from the sea, and all turn to 
merrymaking. We had been told of the burning of the old 
curraghs on the bonfires at night on Saint John’s Day, the 
strenuous back-to-back throwing contests, the racing of pigs, 
and the running of children, and we had made the journey 


ik WAS on Saint John’s Day, 


The storyteller of Onaght 
in the Aran Islands tells 
what happened when he and 
his family met the fairies 


By VIOLET POWELL 


from Connemara, hoping to join in 
the festivities; but, alas, rough seas 
had kept us tacking back and forth 
in our hooker, and the journey 
which should have taken two hours 
had taken seven. Lurching from 
trough to crest, we had missed the 
afternoon of Saint John’s Day. 

The sun was going down when 
finally we landed on Inishmore. We 
were told that the piper had arrived 
from Galway and would be playing at the roadside dances. 
So, after a hasty meal at the little hotel in the harbor village, 
we started to walk across the island to see for ourselves the 
happenings in each tiny village and maybe to join in the 
Celidhes (pronounced Kalee) or cottage dances. Each ham- 
let had its own bonfire, with elfish children perched on the 
low walls to watch the leaping flames. 

It was almost nightfall when we came to Onaght. People 
had gone indoors. Shutting away the sound of the sea, they 
were dancing in their kitchens to the strains of harmonica 
and melodeon. Enchanted, we stood in the center of the 
village listening, while the stars came out and music and 
laughter greeted our ears from every direction. The small 
white cottages, lit by soft candlelight, seemed fairly to bulge 
with merriment. Outside one cottage, in particular, many 
boys and girls were apparently resting between dances. We 
were curious to know why this house was so popular and 
were told it was the home of the storyteller of Onaght. We 
could not keep away from it. 

Kautch, the storyteller's wife, came out presently and bade 
us Cead mile failte,”’ a hundred thousand welcomes, strangers 
that we were. “And would we care to step inside to join the 
Ceilidhe?” Above all, this was what we wanted. 

There was a turf fire in the arched fireplace of that small 
kitchen, its glow lighting up the crusted white walls and the 
black earthen floor. The room was fast filling with villagers. 
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And then we met Dara McDara Diranne, the storyteller. 

He rose from his chair, a slight, wistful-looking man of 
about fifty, his face tanned and weather-beaten, his shoulders 
slightly bent. He stood, hand outstretched. There was in 
his presence courtesy and humility, together with a certain 
nobility of bearing which might have come down to him from 
the ancient kings of Ireland. 

Kautch, Data's wife, remained standing until she had in- 
troduced us to her family and neighbors. She was a stout 
woman of forty-five or so, her face also weather-beaten. She 
looked older than she was, and delightfully comical as most 
of her teeth were gone and she had an odd way of wrinkling 
up her face when she smiled, which was often. Katie, the 
daughter of the house, was a shy girl vith tawny hair and 
misty blue eyes. Not more than seventeen was Katie, with 
grace and charm and a low voice. Eamon, the son of the 
house, was a small, slender boy of about nine years. Twisting 
his cap and giggling nervously to himself, Eamon had that 
elflike quality peculiar to Aran children. When his impish 
smile flitted across his face, we felt that he might vanish at 
any moment 

As visitors from the mainland, we were given the seats of 
honor beside the fire. Our eyes took in the room which, 
except for the benches brought in for the spent dancers, had 
a lovely bare black-and-whiteness. A bit of lustre on the 
rough deal dresser caught the fire gleam; there was another 
gleam beneath the picture of the Blessed Virgin—aside from 
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that, just a table, a settle-bed, and stools. When we lifted our 
eyes to the ceiling, we saw hanging there, among fish-nets 
and drying fish, a great lobster pot woven of willow twigs. 

Then the Galway piper came in, distracting us with his 
tunes—and his pipe tassels of emerald green—and the danc- 
ing. Then the benches were pushed back and he began to 
play another tune. It was the four-handed reel and it almost 
whirled the walls from their ancient foundations. We joined 
in. Around and around, faster and faster, the room whirling, 
too, and the fish-nets and the great lobster pot overhead, until 
the wind of the piper gave out and our own wind as well, 
and we dropped, exhausted, upon our seats by the fire. The 
men seated themselves on one side of the room and the women 
on the opposite side, their scarlet petticoats a great brightness, 
their black shawls gathered about their shoulders. They were 
glad to rest their feet, we knew, which must have been heavy 
from dancing in coarse knitted stockings and raw cowhide 
pampooties. The children squatted on the floor and a hush 
settled over all. The time had come for a story. 

In the uplifted faces was awe now and reverence for the 
teller of tales, the heritage of an imaginative race. A small 
hanging lamp on the wall above Dara’s head lit up his silver- 
gray hair. It was quite by accident that he had placed himself 
in such a position—and fortunate for his listeners, for they 
could watch the whimsy of his thoughts as they drifted across 
his countenance. 

The first story of the evening is generally short, merely a 
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preparation, like preliminary chords 
struck by a musician. This evening 
Dara’s first story put him and his 
audience into the proper mood for 
the fantastic happenings of his sec- 
ond, the real tale. Preliminary, too, 
was the lighting of his pipe oon a 
turf ember and his moment of si- 
lence. 

The brief tale he told then had 


INISHMORE IS ONE OF THE ISOLATED 
ISLES OF ARAN NEAR THE WEST COAS1 
OF IRELAND. HERE THE SEA IS A RF- 
LENTLESS TASKMASTER AND THE STORY- 
TELLER IS AN HONORED ENTERTAINER 





to do with the Black-and-Tans, and 
how Dara, in trying to rescue some 
bottles of poteen which he had hid. 
den out in the cliffs, had been stolen 
by the fairies. 

“Wouldn't it be a good thing if 
we had a sup of the poteen inside 
us, for if the Tans came we'd not feel the bayonets runnin’ 
through us so bad,” Kautch had said, and Dara had set out 
in the dusk of the evening to find it, while she and Eamon 
put blankets over the windows and the litchen dresser against 
the door, and had turned the lamp low. 

The poteen was hidden out on Dun Aengus cliff. No 
sooner had Dara climbed down the rocks to a wide ledge and 
put his hand into a cave to feel for a bottle, than he had 
heard a queer scraping sound. It was shook up with terror 
he was. “An what do you think I saw when I turned around ? 
A great jelly-like head of giant proportions, with long white 
fangs stickin’ out of its flabby dele an’ those same fangs 
it was sharpenin’ on the rocks. “Dara McDara Diranne,’ it 
said, ‘will ye leave that poteen where ye found it?’ The 
voice it spoke with was as deep as the roar of the ocean an’ 
the seven winds besides. 

“*T will not,’ says I, tryin’ to be brave-like, an’ wonderin’ 
how I could push the ugly fellow over the cliffs. Then 
I sneaked me toon into the cave, to see if I could get out 
one of the bottles an’ run, an’ the creature boomed at me 
again, ‘Dara McDara Diranne, ye've put that poteen on 
fairy soil, an’ it belongs to the fairy people.’ I made another 
attempt—an’, lo an’ behold, the ugly wretch stuck its fangs 
into me cris belt, that Kautch herself had made for me, an’ 
carried me off to Fairyland an’ kept me there for seven years.” 

Here Kautch put in, ‘“Musha, sure he’s right in what he 
says. The fairies had him for a full seven years. It's how 
he was with them in spirit—but he was with me in the flesh 
all right.” 

After this short preliminary tale, Dara puffed at his pipe 
for some time. No one spoke, while his gaze traveled here 
and there about the room and finally fixed on the giant 





lobster pot that dangled from the rafters amid nets and dry 
ing fish. All eyes followed his 

The pause was long and presently Kautch said, “1 hope 
ye're not goin’ to call bewitchments down on the family ™ 
tellin’ about the time we were all in Tir-Na-nOgue?” (The 
land of Tir-Na-nOgue, we were to learn later, was the “Land 
of Eternal Youth” in the Gaelic.) 

“Bedad, it will be all right to say anything I please this 
night!" said Dara, “Sure, isn't it the Feast of Saint John? 

Then the child, Eamon, drew his stool closer to his father, 
a look of keen anticipation on his face. 

“Well, now,” said Dara, “it was in the spring of the 
year, an’ I had made the finest pair of lobster pots that ever 
ye set eyes on. The day before I had gathered together a 
grand bunch of sproutin’ sally-rods. (Willow sprouts, ye do 
be callin’ them over on the mainland.) All day long I sat 
makin’ the lobster pots. There was no need to soak the rods 
in water first, either, for they were young an’ full of sap, an’ 
not old an’ stiff like meself, here. The sally-rods seemed to 
be alive-like, an’ would bounce about in me hands, this way 
an’ that. In the long run I had the pots finished, with the 
corks on them an’ all, an’ it was Eamon’'s name that I cut on 
top of the big cork that would be floatin’ about on the surface 
of the water. We were all chattin’ an’ laughin’ together as 
they got finished. Katie tore off a piece of red flannel from 
the petticoat she was makin’, an’ knotted it around the cork 
so that we would see it floatin’ on the surface of the water 
Kautch brought into the house two glistenin’ green rocks 
from the front wall, an’ put one of them in cach of the 
lobster pots, to weigh them down in the sea 

“Out in the ocean we laid the pots. not too far the one 
from the other, an’ three times or (Continued on page 49) 











Ses UHERE WAS A TINY 


PUPPY 


SHIVERING IN THF WIND 


ESTERDAY, tn English Composition, Miss Holcombe 

told us to write a love story before next Monday. I 

don't know if I can—unless I write about Waif. That 
would be a true love story, but different from most. 

I was running across the campus onc night, trying to get 
to my dorm before I was locked out. The clock was already 
striking eleven, and that’s when we have to be in. I had 
been over in Fanny's room, getting her to help me plan a 
dress for the Valentine masquerade party and the time had 
simply slipped up on me. It was awfully dark that night and 
snowing like sixty, and just as I got to the steps I gave a 
scream because I stepped on something alive. I heard a yelp 
of pain and I stooped down and found a puppy huddled 
against the step. 

The poor little thing was shivering violently with cold. I 
put him under my coat and dashed inside. The maid, Clara 
Belle, was locking the door. I gave her a triumphant glance, 
well tinged with malice, because there ts nothing Clara Belle 
loves more than to lock us out and cause us to have to ring 
the bell and be met by Mrs. Crockett, the matron, and lec- 
tured for our crimes. 

When I got to my room, I locked the door and saw that 
all the shades were down before I dared to take the puppy 
out from under my coat, because we are forbidden to have 
pets in the dorm. IT mean absolutely. It seems very heartless 
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to me, but Mrs. Crockett said that if one of us had a pet, every- 
one else would want one, too, and soon the building would 
be simply a menagerie. But what would become of my sweet 
little waif if I did not keep him? 

You have never seen a puppy with such an engaging per- 
sonality. So eager and sensitive, so responsive to the lightest 
gesture or word. He is a fox terrier—tattle-tale gray when 
I found him, but white when he’s clean—with a black spot 
that looks like a question mark over his left eye, and a frag- 
mentary black tail. He was very young when I found him, 
but he certainly had not led a sheltered life. He was so thin 
you could count his little ribs and every vertebra of his spine. 

He was still shaking like a leaf, so I turned on the electric 
heating pad and put it around him and cuddled him in my 
arms. 

Mary was in bed, asleep, when I came in, but she opened 
her eyes when she heard me stirring around. Then she sat 
up in bed and looked at me in amazement. ‘Good gracious, 
Lucy Ellen!’ she said. “What on earth have you got there?” 

“It's a precious puppy, Mary,” I said, ‘‘and I'm going to 
keep him regardless of the rules.” 

‘You can't do that, darling,” said Mary, yawning. “But 
I'm sure you can easily find a home for him.” She got out of 
bed and came over to have a look at him. ‘Poor lamb,” she 
said, “he must be afraid. He's shivering.” 
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“He's a nervous wreck,’ I said. “And who wouldn't be? 
If you were homeless and caught out in a snowstorm and 
couldn’t even ask for help, how would you feel? And look 
how he holds up his right forepaw, Mary. It’s been hurt.” 

Mary took the foreleg gently in her hand and examined 
it. “It's broken,” she said. 

Tears sprang to my eyes. “I must have broken it when I 
stepped on him in the dark down yonder. Poor little thing!” 
! held the puppy close to my cheek and he licked my face 
to show me he knew I didn't hurt him on purpose. 

“It may have been done before that,” said Mary. “Any- 
way, it certainly wasn’t your fault. I think I can fix it.” 

Mary has had first aid—she is practically a graduate nurse. 
She made a splint out of one of those wooden things you 
use for looking at tonsils, and bound the leg to it with ad- 
hesive tape. The puppy didn’t whimper, and I know plenty 
of grown dogs who would simply have howled. 

When she finished, I took my practically new roll of ab- 
sorbent cotton and lined a shoe box with it. I put Waif in 
it and covered him with a soft towel. I put him very near 
the radiator and I only opened the window a crack. Mary 
and I, I decided, could stand stale air one night rather than 
risk giving him pneumonia. 

The first thing I thought of, when I waked next morn- 
ing, was Waif. He was awake and lying in his box like a 
good baby. He looked up at me and I could see he knew 
me. He has the most intelligent eyes I have ever seen in a 
dog’s head. I took him up in my arms and patted him and 
he simply wriggled for joy. It hurt me to feel his little 
bones. ‘‘He’s got to eat, Mary,’ I said. “He's nearly starved. 


Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 


Waif was definitely smuggled goods 
until Lucy Ellen and Fanny thought 


up a scheme to make him respectable 


I'm going to sneak my oatmeal up here for him after break- 
fast and today I'll buy him some dog biscuits.” 

“You'll have to be careful,’ cautioned Mary. She was 
right. I mean getting out of Germany with your savings is 
easy compared to getting out of that dining room with a bowl 
of oatmeal. I had the bowl in my hand, covered with a 
napkin, and then I saw Evalina, the maid, watching me. I 
hastily put it down and waited until she went to the kitchen. 
Then I took off my sweater and draped it carelessly over 
the oatmeal and checked out the side ed so as not to have 
to pass Mrs. Hankins, our eagle-eyed dietitian. 

I sped across the campus to the dorm and went in the back 
way, hot-footing it upstairs to my room. I locked the door 
behind me because it was about time for Clara Belle to 
come to clean the room. I spread a newspaper on the floor 
and gave Waif his breakfast on it. It would have melted 
the heart of a top sergeant to see that poor little puppy eat. 
But hungry as he was, he was still mannerly. I mean it 
was easy to see that he was a gentleman. 

He was about half way through when Clara Belle tapped 
at the door. “Just a minute!” I called and snatched the 
puppy, the paper, and the porridge up and whisked them 
into the back corner of the clothes closet. Then I turned on 
the radio, full blast, to cover any sound Waif might make. 
When I opened the door, Clara Belle looked at me suspicious- 
ly. She has a very sour and distrustful nature. 

Usually Clara Belle simply skims the surface in cleaning 
and never glances under the beds except on Friday when she 
runs the vacuum cleaner. But that morning she was thorough. 
She not only retrieved our bedroom slippers and other odds 
and ends from under the beds, but she moved the overstuffed 
chair and shook the pillows on the window seat, and straight- 






































MARY MADE A SPLINT AND BOUND THE LEG TO IT 
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ened the book shelves and emptied the wastebasket. All the 
time she was trying to discover what I had concealed. She 
ought to be in the Gestapo. When she picked up Mary’s 
housecoat and mine and started to the closet with them, I 
said, “I'll hang those up, Clara Belle.’ Before she could 
object, I snatched them off her arm. 

When I opened the closed door the puppy gave a wel- 
coming yip, but the radio was going strong at the moment 
and Clara Belle didn’t seem to notice anything. I shut the 
closet door quickly and leaned against it, pretending to be 
lost in thought while I made a memorandum. If Clara Belle 
started toward the closet, I meant to prevent her—by force, 
if necessary--from going in. I wished that I had a skeleton 
to hang just inside the door. Then if she ever opened it in 
my absence, she'd turn and run for her life. She might even 

oh, joyful thought—tesign ! 

You just wouldn't believe how one little puppy, of less 
than two pounds, could weigh on your mind and disarrange 
your entire life. The minute I finished lunch, I bolted to my 
room with the package of dog biscuits I had bought at the 
drugstore. The poor little thing trembled with delight be 
cause he was so glad to be let out of the clothes closet and to 
see a human face. But he wouldn't eat the dog biscuit. It 
was too hard for his baby teeth, I suppose. 

At home, if you have a pet, it’s so simple. I mean you can 
get a pan of kitchen scraps any time you need them and, in 
an open and aboveboard manner, feed the animal. But there 
I was stranded in my room with a puppy and no food that 
he considered edible. Apologetically, | put him back in the 
closet (with a pan of torn-up paper which I hoped would be 
a proper sanitary precaution) and set out again for the drug 
store. I knew it would be fatal 
to ask for any scraps in the kitch- 
en At the drugstore I bought a 
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ham sandwich for Waif and and an ice cream cone. I remem- 
bered that Topper, our dog at home, simply adores ice cream. 
But Waif wouldn't touch it until I had the bright idea of 
melting it in an empty cold cream jar set in a basin of hot 
water. When it was about as warm as fresh milk, I gave it 
to him and he lapped it up eagerly. I think he would have 
eaten more, but I decided I'd better save the sandwich for 
his supper, because I had spent twenty cents on him already 
and I had less than a dollar to last me until my allowance 
came the next Wednesday. 

When I put him back into the closet, he whined so piti- 
fully that I decided to risk leaving him outside. I emptied 
my clothes hamper, which was in the bathroom, and put him 
in that with his pan, because even with the top down it ad- 
mits some light and air. Finally I locked the door and ran 
ull the way to chemistry class. I was ten minutes late, and 
Arsenic greeted me in cold silence. 

All that week I lived in dread of Saturday, because that 
is the day Mrs. Crockett inspects our rooms. In spite of all 
my precautions, I thought she might suspect the presence of 
the puppy and maybe insist on having him chloroformed 
Friday night Fanny came over, and I said to her, “Do you 
detect any odor in this room? Does it smell in any way like 
i kennel ?” 

‘Not at all,” said Fanny in surprise. “Why should it?’ 

‘Cross your heart and hope to die that you won't tell, and 
(ll show you,” I said. Fanny promised and I went to the 
bathroom and brought out the clothes hamper, with Waif in 
it. He was asleep with his little foreleg, in the splint, lying 
across his chest. While Fanny was looking at him, he opened 
one eye and winked at her. Honestly he did. 

“Look at that!” said Fanny “Where did you get anything 
so perfectly priceless? And how have you managed to keep 
him in this little Alcatraz?" 

I explained. ‘But hes getting 
more playful every day, Fanny, 
I said. “And when his leg gets 
well, I can't hope to con eal him 
But I'd rather be expelled from 
Norman Hall than give him up, 
be ause he loves me and besides 
I owe him some compensation 
for breaking his poor little leg.” 

Sometimes I sleep late on 
Saturday and do without break 
fast, but that night I set my 
alarm for seven sharp. I did not 
~% want to risk being asleep, or 
even in the room, when Mir 
Crockett came for her inspection. 
Besides I had to filch some tood 
for Waif. So I got up at the 
usual time and went to break 
fast. I had learned by experience 











| that it was better to wrap up a 


piece of bacon or toast in tissuc 
and slip it into my sweater pock 
et, than to try to take out any 
thing in a dish. The girls at the 
table were in on the secret and 
gave me odds and ends of their 
food. Otherwise. I would not 
have had enough to eat because, 
for his size, Waif's appetite was 
huge. I think it was on account 
of having been starved most of 
his life before we found him. 

That morning I was watching him eat and noting with 
satisfaction how much fatter he was, when to my horror | 
heard Mrs. Crockett’s voice across the hall. She was nearly 
an hour early. I ran to the closet (Continued on page 40) 
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DUKE WILLIAM COULD NOT FEEL ANGER AGAINST KIND YOUNG ABIGAIL HILL 


IS Royal Highness . knew no Danish, he was unlikely 

ee eee a Another charming tale about to 3 = hed ath pety — 

uke oucester a e had reached the stairhead, 

heir-apparent to the . his little tie-wig on one side above 

English throne, was grumbling the silver flutes of Henry his cropped yellow hair and his 

aloud as he climbed the great blue satin coat snagged by a nail, 

stairs of Campden House. They — ’ when the one person who did un- 

were steep and long even for a big Tudor and how a famous Song derstand the Danish words tow 
boy of nine, but you don’t notice ered above him. 


such things when you're in a tem- Wds satirized to the discom- “Hey, what means this?” his 
per. The words he spoke, being father demanded, glaring as con- 
Danish, meant nothing to the : vincingly as a handsome, good 
Duke himself except that they future of a shrewish duchess natured giant could glare st an 
grated and alee satisfyingly. adored small son. “What words 
His father, Prince George of Den- are these for such a little boy?” 
mark, who was six feet four and the strongest and most splen- The Duke frowned, muttered something, and tried to pass 
did person in the world—so William thought—used all those “Not so fast!’ Prince George bent and picked his son up 


words, and his son knew them by heart. Moreover, as the bodily—and then, because he was a winning and lovable lit- 
Duke's nurse and tutors, and his governor, Lord Marlborough, tle boy, he hugged him. “Na, tell me,” he said. 
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“Set me down!” said the Duke. “It’s nothing. It’s Lady 
Marlborough.” 


Prince George whistled softly. “Oho,” he said. “Come 
barn, we'll go to my study.” 
This would bear looking into, he thought. For Sarah 


Churchill, Countess of Marlborough, that beautiful and clever 
shrew, ruled more truly in the household of her mistress, 
Princess Anne, than did gentle Anne herself—and her kins- 
folk overran the palace. 

Prince George was a soldier and a gentleman, and he was 
prince-consort. In all three capacities he found it wisest to 
let the women go their way. He loved his wife—and his 
wife loved Sarah Jennings, now Sarah Churchill, her lifelong 
companion Sarah, she vowed, might storm—but didn't it 
show she was honest? And if the Countess did box ears and 
scream when her high nature got the better of her—why, her 
great Marlborough himself, the handsomest man and greatest 
general of his day, had had his ears boxed by her, too, so the 
world said, and even liked it. 

The little Duke let his father carry him to a high-ceiled, 
velvet-curtained room, furnished with more muskets and 
swords and war maps than books. Prince George settled 
himself and his son in a deep armchair, lighted a curly- 
stemmed china pipe, and said, “Now tell Daddy.” 

“It's my army,” said Duke William sulkily. “How can I 
be a general when I grow up, if I don’t have troops to drill 
now ?” 

“Not drill troops?’ said his father. “Why, that boy-regi- 
ment——your Highness’s pardon, your army—was drilling and 
marching just as hard as ever all over the state saloon this 
morning, with Harry Scull drumming fit to take the top off 
your head. You've taught them to drill well.” 

“My army doves drill well, said the Duke proudly 

“Aye. So I was telling King William, your good uncle-in 
law, last time I saw him.” 

“Uncle King William wouldn't care if [ lost my army,” 
said the Duke. “He scolded me when I saw him last. My 
man, Lewis Jenkins, showed him some poetry I made up. 
And he said, “Ja, all the Stuarts care for nothing but poems 
and songs and love making. And he frowned at me. He 
said, ‘I had to break your Aunt Mary of all that!) What good 
is it for kings?) And he walked off.”’ 

Earnestly the little Duke looked up at his father. “But it 
isn't true—-what Uncle King William said about the Stuarts, 
I mean. Anyway, I don't care for love making. I hate it 
when Mother's maids of honor try to kiss me. I'm a soldier.” 

His father guffawed. ‘Come to 
the point, if you're a soldier,” he 
said. 

The little boy sat torward on his 
father's knec. “I drilled my army,” 
he said. “Lady Marlborough’s own 
son, Jack, is one of the officers 
you know he is. Then I fell it out. 
And it went home-—armies have 
to go home, you know.” 

“Sooner or later. Go on.” 

“And—and it went by the 
house of a friend of hers. And—" 
Duke William stopped and twirled 
one o1 the medals on his father's 
red-flowered waistcoat. Then he 
went on defiantly, “And it looted. 
Jack Churchill said his father’s 
armies looted in France with Tu- 
renne.”’ 


JACK, PLAYING THE DUKE, WAS 
REALISTICALLY DYING AND BE- 
ING CARRIED OFF BY HIS CAP- 
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“Looted, hey?” Prince George tried to keep the waistcoat 
beneath the small, slim Stuart hand from heaving with 
laughter. ‘What did it loot ?” 

“Just—just a lace head—and—and a petticoat—on a 
washing line. For Dick Billings’s mother,” said Gloucester. 
“But it turned out to belong to a friend of Lady Marlbor- 
ough’s. And—’’ in spite of himself the words came out with 
a gush of tears—"'she says she’s going to have my army dis- 
banded. Oh, Father, can't you stop her?” 

Prince George frowned. “I owe somewhat to Sarah,’’ he 
said. He was talking now as if the child were grown—the 
boy had a wise little head. “If it hadn’t been for her of- 
fices I wouldn't have married your mother, and there mightn't 
have been any you. ‘Twas the Earl's brother, George—my 
page, then—who helped push it through.” 

“Who would I have had for a father instead ?” 

“King Charles of Sweden,” said Prince George. 
you wouldn't like that—now, would you ?” 

“He might have sent Lady Marlborough to prison if she 
disbanded my army,” the Duke said sullenly. 

“Well, but your mother wouldn't have liked being married 
to King Charles—she likes me,” said his father. “You'd best 
go talk this over with her, son. Where's your page, Masham ?” 

“He said he had to go on an errand to Mother's tire- 
woman, Abigail,’ the Duke said. “‘Grown-up pages always 
have errands to see girls. I'd rather have a young one.” 

“Tl lend you my little Jack Hill,” said his father, and 
blew a silver whistle. 

The page, a lad with a merry eye and a quickness which 
suggested that he had been listening, slipped in. 

“Take his Grace to his mother, Jacky,” said the Prince. 
He stooped to kiss the little wet face. “Twill be all right, 
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barn.” He turned to his rack of guns rather uneasily, for 
he was not so sure it would be all right. 
The page was scarcely outside the Prince's room before he 
spoke. “What's wrong, your Grace?” he whispered 
The Duke said crossly, “Nothing you could help. Lady 
Marlborough is your cousin. She got you to be Daddy's page 
and your sister to be Mother's maid, just the way she got him 
to be Mother's husband. You couldn't go against her. If 
she told you to help disband my army, you'd have to.” 
“Aye, her cousin!” Jack said sharply. “Her ragged cousin, 
son to a ranting Anabaptist preacher—a shame to her, so she 
says. I don't love her any too well. If she’s so shrewish to 
her own husband and to your Grace, what do you think she 
is to my poor sisters and me? And it’s not in England only 
that her temper’s known, either. They're singing a song 
bout her in Paris—mocking the great Marlborough and 
claiming he didn’t hurry back to England after the wars to 
escape her shrewish tongue. I'd just like my fine Lady Marl- 
borough to hear that!” 
They had reached the great carved door to Princess Anne's 
apartments and Jack scratched on it with his nails, court 
fashion. It was opened by a tall, 
quiet girl in a lappeted cap and 
lace apron. Her eyes 
lighted with pleasure 
at sight of the 
two boys. 













“Come in, your Grace,” she said softly. “Careful, Brother 
Jack—his little Highness looks tired. Wait!’ She had a 
gentle arm around the Duke and swiftly washed the tear 
marks from his face, using lavender water from a bottle in 
her apron pocket. He leaned gratefully against her. In spite 
of his resentment against Lady Marlborough and all her kin 
who swarmed in the palace, Duke William could not feel 
anger against kind young Abigail Hill, who never was cross. 
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Turning to leave, Jack Hill bent and whispered a word in 
the Duke's ear. ‘“Trust me—I hate Sarah, too. She's wicked 
to Sister Abigail and Sister Mary.” 

But the little Duke was not sure of him. He stood con 
sidering the matter for a moment before he crossed the 
enormous apartment to the plump, dark-eyed, pretty lady 
who sat before a mirror, her brown curls streaming over the 
combing chair almost to the floor, a flowered silk morning 
gown loose around her. She looked up, furtively drying her 
eyes with a lace handkerchief before she held her hand out to 
him. He flung his arms around he: fiercely. 

“Has somebody been making you cry, too, Mother?” he 
asked. 

His mother kissed him. ‘It’s your uncle, King William, 
she said. “He's written me—"Then she stopped herself 
‘Never mind! ‘Tis too long a tale for a little boy to under 
stand.’ 

It was a long tale, indeed. It started with the fact that 
Uncle King William was not the little Duke's real uncle at 
all, but only the four-years’ widower of his Aunt Queen 
Mary, whom he could not remember. King William was half 
Dutch—and he and Aunt Queen Mary had been the Prince 
and Princess of Orange in a little wet place called Holland, 
until the English people had asked them to come over and 
be King and Queen of England. To do this, they had sent 
away the Stuart King of England, James the Second. And 
though Uncle King William was half Stuart himself, the 
English people were still cross with him for being part Dutch, 
and he was rather cross with them for being English. All 
that kept them together was that they were Protestants 


What the little Duke did not realize was that James the 
Second, in France at the court of the Catholic French king, 
was his mother’s father and his own grandfather. Princess 
Anne was sometimes unhappy thinking about her father, 
exiled at the French court, even though she and her husband 
had taken the Protestant side and had stayed in England 
with William and Mary. 

Now the little boy confidently (Continued on page 43) 
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HE lively gleam was gone from Nadejda Cur's hazel 

eyes as she placed a tiny bow! of kasha gruel on the 

table before her grandfather. ‘Tonight he will say it,” 
she thought apprehensively. “Tonight Grandfather Karmasin 
will tell me that Kuvitch must go.’ 

It was a painful thought, even more painful in its way than 
the gnawing, twisting hunger pangs in her stomach. When 
Kuvitch, the half-wolf, half-dog puppy pressed against her 
knees, she instinctively dropped a protective hand to his head. 

Grandfather Karmasin was taking care not to look at her 
Nadejda noticed that the crisp white hairs of his mustache 
fluttered more violently than usual as he cooled the gruel with 
gusts of breath. Yet, tonight, even this could not make her 
smile. 

“Ekh, the gruel smells good,” he said gruttly, dipping his 
horn spoon into the bowl. He sipped noisily and made much 
of smacking his lips with relish. “It is good! 

Nadejda knew better. Who in all Russia could really like 
kasha when it was so thin that the individual grains in it 
could be counted like islands? She was gratcful to the An- 
cient One for trying to di- 
vert her, but it was no use. 
Her rnind was on Kuvitch 

Grandfather Karmasin 
understood her sorrow 
When he spoke again, the 
gruffness in his voice deep 
ened as it always did when 
his heart was heavy. “You 
say you have already caten 
Little One? And what 
about Kuvitch ?” 

Nadejda swallowed hard 
against the aching lump in 
her throat. Her fingers 
twisted nervously at the 
hem of her third-best 
apron. This was the ques- 
tion she had dreaded. 


““Kuvitch is—’’ she 
glanced at Kuvitch and 
checked herself. It had 


been on the tip of her 
tongue to say that he, too, 
was filled. But Kuvitch., 
unaware that his fate hung 
in the balance, was silently 
denying this. His tongue 
lolling, his ribs forming 
ridges beneath his loose 
gray hide, he watched each 
rise and fall of the horn 
spoon with unwavering 
eyes. 

““Kuvitch has 
eaten,’ she finished. 

Grandfather Karmasin 
bent lower over his bowl. 
“You shared your half of 


has 
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the gruel with him again tonight?” he asked accusingly. 

“Yes, Sire,’ Nadejda admitted weakly. 

“Ah!” Karmasin slowly pushed his bowl away and sat as 
if studying its design. “It cannot go on this way, Little One,” 
he said finally. “We must send him away.” 

“Can't we kcep him a little longer, Sire?” Nadejda begged. 
“He will starve if we turn him away! Besides, something 
may happen soon.’ 

Happen?” Grandfather Karmasin shook his head tre- 
signedly. “Only a miracle can put more food in our cellar, 
\Milenky Moy, my beloved. If we kept Kuvitch, he would 
only starve more slowly--and we with him. You know how 
matters are.” 

Nadejda knew. She had learned much in the months she 
had lived here since a Nazi bomb destroyed her home—and 
her mother with it. She no longer wondered why the Cossack 
fields lay barren and scorching in the sun. Many times she 
had seen the Nazis plunder the farms, carrying otf even the 
scrawny chickens and pigeons for their cooking pots. They 
paid for their thievery with raucous laughter and jcers and 











COSSACK 


worthless paper money. Behind them they left only starvation. 

Yet it was only outwardly that the Germans had conquered. 
By day the Nazis were blustering and arrogant, but by night 
they lived in terror of Russian guerrilla bands who came 
swooping out of the forests to wreak swift vengeance upon 
them. 

It was in one of these guerrilla bands that two of Nadejda’s 
brothers fought, under the leadership of her eldest brother, 
Aleksyey. And because Aleksyey was adept at causing “‘acci- 
dents” to occur among German supply trucks on lonely roads, 
several sacks of grain now lay hidden in Grandfather Kar- 
masin’s root cellar. 

Nadejda thought of the grain and stirred uncomfortably. 
It would not last long, she knew, even if there were only two 
mouths to feed. But the thought of driving Kuvitch out to 
certain starvation was more than she could bear. 

“Please, Sire,’ she pleaded, “let me keep him a week more.” 

Grandfather Karmasin’s crooked fingers drummed uneasily 
on the table. “Eh, Little One, I am fond of the shaggy 
beast, too,” he reminded her. “But no! We must think only 
of human lives now.” 

“Four days, Grandfather! Three! Let me keep him three 
days more!” 

The old man sighed. “No, Milenky Moy. I would like 
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The enemy landing field was 
only two versts away—some- 
how, the seven planes fueling 


there had to be captured 


nothing better than to keep him, if only we—" He checked 
himself abruptly as a dak figure loomed in the doorway. 
For an instani he sat motionless. Then his hand began to 
steal slyly inside his tunic where the long yataghan knife 
lay in its sheath. 

Be at ease, Sire,” the newcomer said quietly. “It is only 
I, Peter Cui.” 

After the first tense moment of surprise, Nadejda grected 
her youngest brother, then stood back to study his cunning 
disguise incredulously. His tattered rags were those of the 
lowliest bedniak peasant lad; he had done something to his 
normally glossy hair to make it hang in matted, a 
strings. Had it not been for the strained look lurk- 
ing behind the mask of dirt on his face, she would 
have smiled at the sling-shot he carried. A sling 
shot, indeed! Why, at fifteen Peter was the best 
marksman with a rifle in Aleksyey’s band! 

“Be seated, my son,’ Grandfather Karmasin 
was saying cordially. “I see you are on another 
scouting mission. Have you supped? Your sister 
will gladly — 

Peter waved the suggestion aside. “I have no 
time for food, Sire. I need your help tonight—and 
quickly.” 

“Ah! A gentle slap for the Prussian wrist, you 
would be planning, no doubt !"’ 

Nadejda and Peter exchanged shadowy smiles 
“You mean the Nazi wrist, Grandfather,’ Nadejda 
said gently. 

“Prussian, Nazi, Boche, vermin! The same!” 
Grandfather Karmasin emphasized each word with 
a loud stamp of his cane. His shrewd old eyes did 
not leave Peter's face. “You shall have whatever 
help I can give you, my son. Would it be the 
Prussian aerodrome you have in mind this time ? 

Nadejda forgot all about Kuvitch for the mo 
ment, as she saw Peter nod. She leaned forward, 
cager not to miss a word of the conversation. A pic- 
ture of the aerodrome flashed before her mind's eye, 
for she knew the place well. It was a small field two 
versts away, one which the Germans occasionally 
used as an overnight landing place for their heavy 
cargo planes. 

“Word has come to us that our Russian army is in 
dire need of transport planes,” Peter explained. 
“Aleksyey planned to capture the Nazi planes on 
the field, and have Russian pilots take them to our 
own acrodromes. This he expected to do next week, 
but today seven Boche planes landed. Since we had 
hoped to capture only two or three at the most, this 
is much too rich a prize to let slip through our 
fingers. We must change (Continued on page 30) 










The Story So -far 





Em Dineen and Kip O'Malley, brought “ together at the 
Flying Crow ranch by Em's Uncle Haze, had looked forward 
to going together to the State Agricultural College; but as 
they swung into their first year at “Aggies” the unexpected 
happened. for the thing they hadn't counted on—the influ- 
ence of new people on thetr own friendship—soon built up 
a barrier between them. Christopher Hart, a brilliant student 
who was already selling his literary efforts to national maga- 
zines, gave Em a rush and she was flattered by it. Kip, also, 
was flattered by the adoving attentions of pretty. brainless 
Daphne Doolittle. 

And then came a telephone call from Pinto Jones, the 
bowleyged cowboy back ai the Fiying Crow. Uncle Haze had 
heen shat im the dark by an unknown assailant. Em and Kip 
hurried home and found Uncle Haze in bad shape. They 
decided to bring him to the hospital m thew college town, 
hut the only available vehicle was the chuck wagon, and the 
oily acatlable power their own saddle horses. At the hospital, 
Dr. Doolittle, Daphne's father, had Em’s and Kip's blood 
typed m case Uncle Haze should need a transfusion. He 

wd the patient must stay two weeks—which worrted Uncle 
ilaze. as he was short of money. Unbeknown to him, Em and 
Kip dectded to earn money for his hospital expenses by serv- 

g a chuck-wagon supper to a Convention—an opportunity 
which carie thety way by chance—and contracted to do some 
fancy roping afterward to add Western glamour! Their task 
was com plicated m several ways—the supper was to be served 
on the Doolittle grounds; Windy Lathrop, a cowboy netgh- 
hor known far and wide as a braggart and a glutton, ran away 
from home and insisted on sharing Kip's quarters; and Chris- 
topher Hart determined to write an article about Em and 
the barbecue, to be called "Merrily She Rode Along.” The 
only bright spot in the picture was the coming of Windy’ 
practical mother in search of her son, for Maw Lathrop 
agreed to bake two hundred rolls for the supper. 

Then exploded a bombshell. Some unknown person left 
a bottle of poison on Uncle Haze’s bed table at the hospital. 
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THE GUESiIS CHEERED AS EM 
SWUNG THE CHUCK-WAGON IN- 
TO THE DRIVEWAY WITH WINDY 
CAVORTING IN ATTENDANCE 
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ARY BETH, Em's roommate, was in a 
dither over her chem final. 

“Em,” she reproved, lifting harassed 
eyes from her Fundamentals of College Chem- 
istry, “it isn't seemly for you not to be more 
worried about it.” 

Em flashed Mary Beth her smile that was a 
mixture of shyness, appeal, and generosity—the 
smile that had won every student on the campus. 
“I have to spread my worry out a little,” she ex- 
plained. “I've got Uncle Haze to worry about.’ 

‘Has anything more mysterious and _ sinister 
happened ?” 

“No, not a thing. They're watching him at 
the hospital, and Kip and I won't let him out of 
our sight when we take him out.” 

“He's getting along all right, isn't he?" 

“So-so. Dr. Doolittle’s still talking about giving him a 
blood transfusion because he lost so much blood when he dug 
out the bull t, but 

“But there's that little matter of money,’ added Mary 
Beth uaderstandingly, “which, like the poor in the Bible, 
is always with us. The fluid decimal point—ah me, how 
I have battled with it! What other worries have you, Em?’ 

“The chuck-wagon supper,’ Em answered promptly, “which 
is getting closer and closer. All night long I'm trying to feed 
droves of people in my dreams. I'm getting stage fright.” 











SHE RODE ALONG 


The end of a long road for Em 
and Kip—in which a chuck- 
wagon supper plays an important 


part in clearing up a mystery 


‘You've handed out chuck-wagon grub before, haven't 
you, being such an old cow hand ?” 

“Yes, scads of times. But men riding the range are hungry. 
Suppose these Women Betterers are finicky? It's hard to 
barbecue a critter without having some rare spots and some 
scorched ones. And then there’s Windy. I just know he'll 
be underfoot, bragging and blowing and making a jackass of 
himself in true Windy fashion.” 

“And don’t forget, my sweet, that you have to give the 
Women Betterers Western color and romance along with the 
beans. But don’t start me worrying about all that, or how 
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PART III 


By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 





can I do justice to all my own worrying over this chem final ?” 

All was quiet in the room for a few minutes while Mary 
Beth muttered formulas and Em dragged out a suitcase from 
the closet and began looking through its contents. 

“Look, Mary Beth,” she appealed, ‘'shall I wear this rose- 
colored satin shirt at the chuck-wagon supper—it’s my best 
rodeo shirt—or this blue plaid one? It wouldn't wreck my 
life if I spilled barbecue sauce on the blue one, because it 
will wash.” 

Mary Beth grinned roguishly. ‘The question before the 
house is: Shall you look like a merrily-she-rode-along gal, as 
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per Christopher Hart, ot shall you be sensible? Let your 
heart dictate.” 

Em said, ‘I guess I'll wear the rose satin. He's going to 
have a photographer there to take pictures, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. Everybody on the campus knows. You're 
an envied freshman. ’ 

Em said thoughtfully, ‘I never knew anyone with such a 
keen mind and such a passion for writing as Chris.” 

“Sometimes I wonder,” Mary Beth said, equally thought- 
fully, “if he isn't more of a writer than a man.” 


O, EM couldn't concentrate all her worry on her finals. 
Every day she hurried to the hospital for a visit with 
Uncle Haze. His leg was healing rapidly, but she could see 
that he had very little margin of strength. Every day she 
patted his hand and said, “Won't be long now till we'll be 
jogging back to the Flying Crow, Uncle Haze.” 

“Tm countin’ the days, girl,” he'd smile back at her. 

And when Em grew too jittery about the chuck-wagon 
supper, she'd go to the cottage where Maw Lathrop was 
visiting her old friend, Mattie. “Maw, do you suppose two 
hundred salt-risin’ rolls are enough for a hundred people? 
Do you suppose some might eat more than two?” 

Maw Lathrop would answer serenely, “I'll make plenty. 
I've made them for Grange meetings and those folks were 
feeders. I don't figure these civil women will bear down so 
heavy on food. Don't you worry!’ Maw Lathrop's friend 
Mattie knew one of the women in the Student Union kitchen, 
and she had promised Maw the loan of her baking pans and 
ovens on Saturday 

“Do you suppose they'll like beans?” Em asked. 

‘Whenever you sce anybody don't like beans, there's 
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somethin’ lackin’ in them,’’ Maw returned with conviction. 
Em said, ‘Maw, you're with this supper like I am with 
the finals—you're not giving it your whole undivided worry.” 
Maw admitted with a sigh, ‘No, a body has just so much 
worryin’ power.” 

“What else are you worrying about, Maw Lathrop?” 

The old lady's smile was twisted. ‘You can guess, can’t 
you, Em?” 

“You mean Windy? You mean all this talk of his about 
going to Hollywood? Well, Windy seems to have a knack 
of always coming out on top.” 

“Maybe that’s what I’m worryin’ about. Maybe as Windy’s 
mother, I don’t figure it’s so good for him—especially right 
now—to come out on top.” 

That was too deep for Em. 

Then, all at once, Saturday, the day of the chuck-wagon 
supper, was upon them—the dreaded, the anticipated day. 
The night before, Em and Kip had gone up to the spacious 
Doolittle grounds. They were so completely landscaped, it 
was hard for the gardener to find a space in which they could 
“plant” their Dutch oven beans. Neither Dr. Doolittle nor 
Mrs. Doolittle was at home. 

A hardware merchant, glad to have his wares demon- 
strated, had loaned them four heavy Dutch ovens. For each 
one Kip dug a shallow hole. In each oven, Em placed a layer 
of bacon, then the carefully picked-over and soaked beans; 
she stirred in seasoning, added another layer of bacon, and 
water to cover all. Kip was ready with the live coals. A 
shovelful went into the hole and the Dutch oven was set 
snugly over them; more coals on top the flat, tight cover of 
the oven, and all insulated with dirt shoveled on carefully. 
There, the beans would simmer for hours and hours, and 
when opened would 
oe whole, mealy, rich, 
and flavorful. 

Daphne Doolittle 
was at home. She 
fluttered about in her 
restless, chattery way. 
She thought all this 
cooking detail _ tire- 
some—she wanted 
Kip to go riding with 
her. “I positively can't 
imagine a real cowboy 
cooking—-I_ mean a 
real cowboy like you, 
Kip. I mean I didn't 
suppose you ever both- 
ered learning such 
funny things.” 

Kip tried to toss it 
off lightly. “Cowboys 
would go hungry a lot 
of times, if they didn't 
know some of these 
funny things.” 

"You go ahead, Kip, and go rid- 
ing with her,’ Em prompted in a 
low voice. ‘I can tend to the beans. 
[ can get the barbecue pit ready. 

Kip said grimly, unhappily, “Tl 
get it ready myself.” 

On Saturday morning Em was 
going in search of a wash-boiler for 
the coffee, when Mary Beth ran 
after her. ‘“‘Em—Dr. Doolittle called 
and he wants you at the hospital! 
Don't turn pale, honey, it evidently 
isn't a relapse, or a poison plot—he 
just said (Continued on page 39) 














NE day, soon after Nana-bo- 
jou had completed his work 
of creating the Great West, he 


sat on a high mountaintop to view the 
landscape. On one side of him, as he pondered, stood the 
Daytime Spirit, and on the other, the Nighttime Spirit. 

After long meditation he motioned to the two Spirits to 
stand before him. With contemplative eyes, he said, “Look, 
you two! Here, as you see, I have created this Great West. 
I have piled up mountains. I have scooped out valleys. I 
have traced rivers and dug out lakes. I have put game ani- 
mals on the plains, birds in the trees, and grass on the prairies. 
But I have left out one important thing. 
What is it?” 

His two companions looked scruti 
nizingly about. Finally the Nighttime 
Spirit said, “I don't think of anything 
you have left out, Nana-bo-jou.” And 
the Daytime Spirit, after a longer, even 
more careful viewing of the country, 
said, “It seems to me just about perfect.” 

But Nana-bo-jou shook his head. 
“Don't you see, you shortsighted crea- 
tures? What is the good of birds in the 
trees and game animals on the plains, if 
there is no hunter?” 

“Hm,” they assented. “Yes, you are 
right.” 

“Now,” went on the Hero-God, ‘I have been kept pretty 
busy all this time. I should like a little rest, for one thing 
and I ought to be able to assign some jobs to my helpers. 
Suppose, Daytimer, you try your hand at making a hunter.” 

“TI be very glad to,” replied his first assistant. “That's 
easy. I'll be back before you have time to think.” And away 
he sped. 

He traveled fast and far, looking keenly about for mate- 
rial on which to work. After several hours he came to the 
Tennessee River, where it flows into the Ohio and thence into 
the great, muddy Mississippi, the great Father of Waters. 
There he found a large seam of white clay. A smile of satis- 
faction crossed his face as he made his plan. 

He climbed the bank till the seam was within easy reach, 
scooped out a great armful of the white clay, and took it 
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THE THREE RACES 
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EACH OF THEM CHOSE HIS OWN OCCUPATION 


down to the river bank. There he found a fine, flat stone, 
and placed the mass on that. 

He pounded up the clay, and added water little by little 
until he had a great, doughy mass in a pile before him. Then 
he started to shape his image. He formed the feet, the legs, 
and the body. Then he drew out two long arms, and put 
hands on the ends of them, carefully forming fingers at the 
tips. Then, at the top of the image, he pulled out a nice, long 
neck. On this he shaped a large round mass of the clay for 
a head. He poked in hollows for eyes, rounded out ears, 
traced a mouth, and pulled out a nice long nos« 

Then he stood off at a little distance to view his work 
“Pretty good,” he decided, “but it 
looks a little bald. I believe it needs 
some trimmings.” 

He scanned the country about 
him and saw nearby a broad prairie 
covered with the yellow grass of 
autumn. “Just the thing,” he ex 
claimed, and was soon back with 
his two hands crammed full of the 
strawlike growth. 

He stood again before the image, 
and with both hands he pressed 
into the top of the head short 
strands of the yellow grass. He 
pushed them in well, then stood off 
again to appraise the result. 

“My, that’s good!"” he exclaimed 
it will stand some more.” 

He pulled up some more short lengths of the golden grass 
and pressed them into the face of the image, from the hair 
line down in front of the ears to the chin, then around the 
chin until they met, forming a round beard. He rolled a 
little whirl of grass around his finger and pressed it in, just 
under the nose on the upper lip. After another careful 
scrutiny, he felt quite content with the image he had produced. 

Then he formed a hollow tube of his two hands, placed 
one end to his own mouth, the other to the mouth of his 
statue, and blew. He blew the breath of life into his creation, 
and the image stood up—a white man. 

The two strode together over the hills and valleys until 
they found Nana-bo-jou. There the (Continued on page 35) 


‘So good that I believe 
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LEFT: MISS DORRIS HOUGH OF 
NEW YORK WAS FIRST A TROOP 
LEADER AND LATER THE NA- 
TION S FIRST GIRL SCOUT LO- 
CAL EXECUTIVE. HERE WE SEE 
HER RECEIVING A GOLD SCOUT 
PIN FROM THE NATIONAL PRESI- 
DENT, MRS. ALAN H. MEANS, 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERV- 
ICE TO THE NATIONAL STAFF 


Photo by J seph Seltz. Phil 


A SALUTE to thdR 
FIRST zu GIRJC 


LEFT: MRS. ROBERT T. SWAINE, NA- 
TIONAL TREASURER, RECEIVING THE 
NEW HAVEN CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
VICTORY FUND FROM A GIRL SCOUT 
WHILE HER TROOP LEADER LOOKS ON 





BKBFEFLOW LEFT: TROOP LEADERS STUDY- 
ING AT CAMP EDITH MACY IN PLEAS- 
ANTVILLE, NEW YORK, WHERE LEADER- 
SHIP AND OTHER COURSES ARE GIVEN 





BELOW: A LEADER TAKES HER TROOP 
ON A NATURE HIKE, MAKING A TRAMP 
THROUGH THE WOODS AN EXPERIENCE 
IN USING EYES, EARS, AND NOSES 





\ ‘ 
RIGHT: THIS LEADER GOES OFF TO > 
: HER SCOUT MEETING LEAVING HER 
‘ LITTLE GIRL IN SAFE HANDS. SHE 
KNOWS GIRL SCOUT MOTHERS HELP- 
vy _ ERS ARE CAPABLE AND RESPONSIBLE 4 







2) LEFT: LEADERS STUDYING AIR NAVI- 


* GATION AS PART OF THE NEW WING 
- SCOUT PROGRAM. THEIR STUDIES COM- 
PLETED, THEY WILL START TO TRAIN 

THFIR TROOPS, NOW CALLED “FLIGHTS 
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FROOP LEADER— 
COUT SERVICE 


RIGHT: MISS ALLIENI HARDER, SEN- 
IOR GIRL SCOUT ADVISER OF THE 
NATIONAL STAFF, DIRECTS MEMBERS 
OF HER TROOP IN COURIER DUTIES 


BELOW RIGHT: ON A HIKE AT THE 
FRIENDSHIP FORUM IN PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA, A TROOP LEADER AP- 
PROVES PREPARATIONS FOR LUNCH 


BELOW: A TROOP LEADER SHOWS HER 
GIRL SCOUTS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 
'HAT IT IS PERFECTLY PRACTICAL TO 
COOK WITH STOVE AND UTENSILS MADE 
FROM ARTICLES MOST PEOPLE DISCARD 
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THIS SENIOR SERVICE 
PARED TO DO HER PART 


SCOUT IS” PRE- 
WHEN NEEDED 


F THERE is any young girl who is asking 
“What Can I Do to Help?" 
that she report immediately to the nearest 

Girl Scout office. Girl 
Scouts are getting so many requests for sery 
ices they can use all the help they can get. 

Let's listen in on the telephone of the Girl 
Scout office in Indianapolis for a sample of 
what is happening 

“Will you take part in the Youth Caval 
cade of America? One hundred girls?” 

“We're having a rally. Can we have thirty 
Scouts in uniform to usher? 

“We need trays for the 
opening of our new Service Men's Club to 
night. Can the Scouts collect them by that 
time?” 


we suggest 


For, these days, the 


hundreds of ash 


tomorrow morning to tie cords on the 
air raid wardens’ whistles ? 

“to sell bonds and stamps / 

“—in every theater to sell bonds?” 

“—to file? 

Exciting? You bet it's exciting! Does it 
throw the office into a panic’ Not at all. 

“As yet we have never failed,” Commis- 
sioner Mabelle S. Blackwell says. “To be 
needed makes us proud. And we are even 
more proud to be a cog in an organization 
that can produce.” 


-to sort records ?”’ 





THE 
SCOUTS 


MONTGOMERY, 
HELP IN 


ALABAMA 
HOSPITALS 





A SCOUT AMUSES CHILDREN 
TO RELEASE A WAR-WORKER 


“TO BE NEEDED MAKES 


In communities all over America, Girl Scouts are 


putting their training to good use for Victory 


Yes, Girl Scouts, from the smallest Brownie 
to her grown-up Service sister, are 
needed for many tasks today. And in meet 
ing them, they are writing a fine war service 


Senior 


record for themselves. 


SENIOR SERVICE SCOUTS 

Our Senior Service Scouts are finding that 
their special basic training is exactly what is 
needed for wartime service. 

Those who have had training in first aid 
and nutrition are being asked by hospitals to 
help meet the shortage of nurses. 

In Montgomery, Alabama, eighteen Senior 
worked Saturday 


Scouts every 


Saint 


morning for 


two months at Margaret's Catholic 


Hospital. They attended a two-hour lecture 
before their work began, and were under 
strict hospital supervision. They folded 


bandages, worked at the reception desk, ar- 
ranged flowers, carried mail, read to patients, 
entertained children in the wards, worked in 
the diet 
library. 


In Memphis, Tennessee, where one out of 


kitchen, and also reorganized the 


every four nurses is either in service with the 
armed forces, or waiting to be called, forty 
five Senior Girl Scouts have been trained as 
Junior Hospital Aides. They work a minimum 
Most of them had al- 
ready had training in child care, first aid, and 
home nursing, which greatly shortened the 
period of training needed. The girls work 
under the direction of a registered nurse and 
are subject to hospital regulations. They work 
in the surgical wards, in the maternity wards 
where they help with the care of infants, and 
in the children’s ward where they bathe and 
dress the children and entertain them with 
stories and games. 

Since the need is so great, the Girl Scouts 
plan to place registration booths in the high 
schools to enlist the help of high school girls. 

One troop, which has been working at the 


of four hours a week. 
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Flushing Hospital, in Flushing, New York, 
for over a year, is assigned such important 
tasks as cleaning and sterilizing instruments. 
The girls work as many as eleven hours over 
a week-end. One of these girls had the de- 
lightful experience of assigning work to het 
mother, who had come to the hospital as a 
volunteer! 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, four Girl 
Scouts work at the hospital each week day 
from four until six o'clock; they assist with 
preparing the child patients for supper, help 
to serve meals, feed those who are unable to 
help themselves. 

In hundreds of other places, Girl Scouts 
are helping in this greatly needed service. 


TAKING CARE OF CHILDREN 


“If I had someone to look after the chil 
dren,” is a reply given by many women to 
civilian defense officials, Red Cross offices, 


looking to 
Fortunately 
child care has been a popular training course 
with the Girl they are doing 
much to help with this problem. Albany 
started the autumn with two hundred girls 
registered for this service. 

Child care training has a range of 
opportunities. Girls trained to care for chil- 
dren are serving in individual homes so that 
mothers can undertake wartime training 
courses and other war emergency work; they 
are assisting in day nurseries which care for 
children of mothers working in war produc- 
tion plants; they are assisting playground di- 
rectors; assisting at the story-telling hour in 
libraries; acting as guides to children in 
museums; setting up back yard playgrounds; 
entertaining children in hospital wards and in 
dental clinics. 

City playgrounds, museums, day nurseries 
are all working with greatly reduced staffs. 
Formerly they had assistants from the W.P.A., 


other 
wartime 


hospitals, and 
women for 


agencies 
SETVICES. 


Scouts, and 


wide 








or the National Youth Administration—help 
which is no longer available. 

In Milwaukee, for example, the Milwaukee 
County Association for the Disabled operates 
the Holler Park Recreational Day School. 
During the summers, the younger children 
in groups of forty to fifty are taken by bus 
to the park. Until this year the National 
Youth Administration provided girls to as- 
sist the trained attendants with the children. 
With this help no longer available, they ap- 
pealed to the Girl Scouts. Thirty-six girls 
from eight Senior Service troops volunteered, 
working in relays throughout the summer. 
The camp supervisor instructed the girls 
concerning the particular handicaps of the 
children under their charge, and the girls 
supervised their play day in the park. They 
took badly crippled children for rides, and 
as a special treat to see the baby pigs at a near- 
by farm. Sometimes their jobs included put- 
ting worms on bent pins for little boys who 
wanted to fish, or taking crabs off hooks for 
them. They had ball games, too, and tea 


US PROUD” 


by CLAIRE LISKE 
Girl Scout National Staff 


parties for little girls, and play stores; hikes 
for some and swimming, and scavenger hunts. 
The Girl Scouts enjoyed their days as much 
as the little ones, and are hoping to under- 
take this service again this summer. 

Child care involves some difficult assign- 
ments, but the Girl usually manage 
them. In San Francisco, the Chinese Presby- 
terian Mission needed help in its day nursery. 
The Scouts there took care of little Chinese 
children between two and five years old, who 
could speak only Chinese. 


Scouts 


HOME DEFENSE 


By this time, Girl Scouts almost every- 
where are registered with their local Office 
of Civilian Defense. In many places the older 
Scouts are wearing the Citizens’ Service pin 
and arm band, and are assuming responsibili- 
ty for definite services in the event of evacu- 
ations, bombings, or other emergencies. 

In Washington, D.C., when the Emer- 
gency Food and Housing Corporation was set 
up with sectors all over the city, the Girl 
Scouts offered the trained 
in nutrition and emergency cooking. 
Now a Girl Scout troop is assigned 
to each sector warden, ready for what- 


services of girls 


ever services are delegated to then 
and to be available for the duration. 

In Schenectady, a 
munity, the War Council has set up 
five relief centers. Nine Girl Scouts 
have been assigned to each of these 
centers. They have been trained, and 
will be ready to assist in feeding 
and sheltering 
should 


defense com 


victims if disaster 
occur. The Red 
be in charge for the first twenty 
four hours. The Scouts will go into 
action after that. 

Brownies have taken an interest 
ing part in the defense plans in 
Schenectady. In the neighborhood 
defense set-up, mothers in each block 
have been assigned to be on duty on 
certain days. The plan was that a 


Cross will 


brightly colored flag was to be hung outside 
the house of the mother on duty, and 
children. coming from school, during a day- 
light alert, would know that this home was 
the one to go to for shelter. But in practice 
the Brownies noticed that they had a hard 
time finding the houses. The flags were often 
hidden by shrubbery, or had fallen to the 
ground. They decided to do something about 
it. They built standards of laths in “U" 
shapes on which the flags could be 


hung, 





GIRL SCOUTS OF MANHATTAN BRING CANS 
OF SALVAGED FAT TO A LOCAL MARKET 


BELOW: MILKING COWS AND CULTIVATING 
CORN ARE TASKS WHICH GIRL SCOUTS EN- 
JOY AT CAMP LIBBEY IN TOLEDO, OHIO 
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painted them white, and then saw to it that 
they were placed where they could be easily 
seen. At first they made them only for their 
own mothers, but soon had calls from other 
block mothers, and before long the whole 
neighborhood was “‘standardized.” 

Philadelphia has been asked by the Ci- 
vilian Defense Volunteer Office for two 
thousand Senior Girl Scouts to serve as mes- 
sengers during air raid alerts, or actual raids 
in Philadelphia County. The girls must be 
fourteen years and nine months of age, or 
over, and willing to take three months’ train- 
ing. This will include fire prevention, gas 
defense, first aid, local geography, blackout 
procedures, and conduct. On completion of 
training, they will be photographed, finger- 
printed, and sworn in as U.S. Citizens’ De 
fense Corps messengers, and will be given an 
identification badge and arm band to be worn 
whenever on active duty. 

That's almost like being in the Army, 
isn't it? Most girls prefer to have a definite 
job to do in case of emergency, a job for 
which they are trained. If disaster 
come, they'll be so busy looking after others 
they won't have time to be frightened. 

In the meantime, there are the salvage 
campaigns to work on. These originate in the 
Production Board, and County Com- 
mittees on salvage are usually set up. Chi- 
reports thousand Girl Scout. sal- 
vageers in four hundred and thirty neighbor- 
hoods throughout the 


doe s 


cago nine 
The salvageers 
distribute literature, instruct housewives how 
to prepare tin cans and grease for salvage, 
and make reguiar visits to collect salvage. 
The chairman of the Girl Scout defense ac 
tivities directs the work. 

Detroit Girl Scouts have been asked by the 
County Salvage Committee to collect twenty- 
six thousand pounds of grease a month, One 
pound of fat will make enough glycerine for 
a half pound of dynamite, or for four 37 mm. 
anti-aircraft shells. The Detroit Rendering 
Company designed special sixty-pound cans 
for the girls, and their truck collects the cans 
when filled. The Scouts set up hun- 
dreds of neighborhood fat salvage 
and are working hard to reach the huge goal 
set for them. 

The 
ranged on a city-wide basis. It is a wonderful 
way to learn to know your community and 
the people in it. 

When it came to loading scrap metal on 
trucks and hauling it to the central freight 
depot, the Girl Scouts of Houston, Texas, real- 
ized that that would take 
they could muster. So they decided to serve 
coffee and doughnuts to the men 
and boys who did the hauling. They 
served two cups at the 
freight depot. They made the cof- 
fee over an open fire, worked from 


city. 


have 
stations 


salvage campaigns are usually ar- 


more muscle than 


thousand 


8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. The truck- 
men were delighted and, eager to 
pay for the coffee, couldn't under- 


stand why the Girl Scouts wouldn't 
accept their inoney. 

Philadelphia Girl Scouts had some 
good practice in emergency cooking. 
They had not been asked by the 
Red Cross Disaster Relief Commit- 
tee to take part in the practice evac- 
uation, but they went along equipped 


with tin cans and other equipment 
and as much food as they could 
handle. When they arrived at the 


relief center, the Girl Scouts made 
stoves out of their tin cans, began 
cooking (Continued on page 40) 
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our plans and attack at dawn tomorrow.” 

“Well?” prompted Grandfather Karmasin. 

“Ie will not be easy, Sire,” Peter went on. 
“We can overpower the garrison without 
much trouble, but capturing the planes is an- 
other story. The pilots are a wary lot who 
sleep beside their ships, ringed in by sentries. 
At the first sound of an alarm, they will take 
off. That is why Aleksyey had small boxes of 
explosives hidden near the field four nights 
ago.” 

“Explosives!” breathed Nadejda, her eyes 
widening. 

Peter nodded. With a piece of charcoal he 
quickly drew a rough sketch of the aerodrome 
on a scrap of paper. “The field is shaped 
something like an hour-glass and the planes 
must run the full length of it in order to 
build up flying speed enough to take off. 
Now if the field could be cut in two here—” 
Peter drew a row of dots across the waist of 
the hour-glass “—the planes would be 
hemmed in, they would not have running 
space to get up into the air. That is what we 
want to do—blast pitholes so close together 
across the center of the field that the planes 
will be trapped like geese with clipped wings. 
When that has been done, we can attack the 
garrison and the sentries at will.” 


“SO LONG AS THERE IS 
A SCRAP OF FOOD LEFT, 
THE DOG WILL SHARE IT” 





“Het! A plan worthy of Aleksyey! And 
what is it you lack, my son? Is it someone 
to plant the explosives?” 

"Da, Sire,” Peter affirmed. “A certain lan- 
tern signal will bring Aleksyey’s band in a 
hurry, even though they are not yet expecting 
it. But as for men to plant the explosives 
tonight—” 

Grandfather Karmasin’s eyes flashed. 
“Think no more about it. I know just the 
men for the job, the Pavlov twins. Fine, bold 
Cossacks, those two! Cossack lions, they are.” 

Nadejda saw Peter's slightly hesitant frown 
and understood its meaning. It was true that 
the Pavlov twins were brave, stout Cossacks. 
Yet it was equally true that they were not 
overly intelligent. It was risking much to 
trust this task to them. 

Grandfather Karmasin likewise sensed 
Peter's reluctance. He arose, chuckling deep 
in his throat. “Have no fear, my son. I 
myself will see that the Pavlov twins under- 
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THE LITTLEST COSSACK 


stand this night’s business thoroughly. Da, it 
will be good to give the Prussians a taste of 
Cossack fury once again!” 


HREE hours later, Nadejda stood behind a 

screen of underbrush at the edge of the 
aerodrome clearing. She had won out in the 
argument with her grandfather, yet she was 
careful not to attract his attention lest he 
change his mind and send her back to the hut. 

By straining her eyes she could see Karma- 
sin crouching beside a rectangular box several 
feet away. Beyond him two shadows wrig- 
gled forward to the place where the under- 
brush ended at the edge of the aerodrome. 
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In the darkness the Pavlov twins resembled 
great, prone giants. Nadejda did not need to 
see their bearded faces to know that both 
Pavlov the Red and Pavlov the Black were 
grinning as if this were only another phase 
of the great joke they eternally shared. 

It was not the chill of the night that caused 
the girl to shiver as the muffled footbeats of 
a sentry drew near. The Pavlov twins were 
so close to the edge of the field that they 
could almost reach out and touch the Nazi's 
boots when he passed. Suppose he discov- 
ered them and gave the alarm! It would 
mean death for all four of them if they were 
captured, for under no circumstances did the 
Nazis take Cossack prisoners. 

But the Pavlov twins were as sly as they 
were huge. The unsuspecting sentry’s foot- 
steps passed and faded into the distance. 
And then they, too, were suddenly gone 
from their hiding place. 

Nadejda’s feeling of relief was matched 
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by Grandfather Karmasin’s barely audible 
sigh. ‘Now we have only to wait,” he whis- 
pered. ‘When they have planted the ex- 
plosives they will bring the wire back to this 
battery box. Then—poof! And Aleksyey’s 
band will attack the garrison!” 

Nadejda thrilled to the thought that even 
now Peter was directing Aleksyey’s men to 
the strategic positions he had scouted out for 
them. If everything went as planned, at the 
first streak of dawn Grandfather Karmasin 
would push the plunger that would detonate 
the explosives and insure the capture of the 
Nazi planes. 

But as she thought of the jovial Pavlov 
twins, Nadejda experienced a vague uneasi- 
ness. Grandfather Karmasin had explained 
to them very thoroughly what they were to 


do, and both had nodded and grinned in 
gleeful anticipation of the excitement. To 
all outward appearances they had understood 
perfectly. Yet somehow Nadejda found her- 
self wondering whether they had really un- 
derstood. 

The hours dragged. The stars were chilly 
white specks in a blue-black sea, and Nade- 
jda’s dress was beaded with the heavy dew. 
Her face and arms grew numbed with cold. 
Presently she dozed, only to be awakened by 
something warm that seemed to rasp across 
her cheek. 

Startled, she jerked erect and peered wildly 
about. The something that stirred against 
her was shaggy and as she touched it she 
heard the faintest breath of a _ whine. 
“Kuvitch!” she whispered incredulously. 
“You followed me!’ 

“Eh? Did you say something to me?” 
queried Grandfather Karmasin. And with- 


out waiting for a reply, he rose to his feet. 
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“Ekb, dawn is not far off,” he said in a wor- se ATI OTERO “ 
ried tone. “What can be keeping the Pavlov ge 
twins?” - 

Nadejda draped -her shawl over Kuvitch A 
to keep him quiet. It was indeed growing ; 9 Y 
lighter. She could now make out objects { IT s SWEL L— OU 
that had been invisible a few minutes ago. ' ; 
At the edge of the shallow hole where the O U G HH T T O y r N D FO R iT t f 
men had unearthed the boxes of explosives, f 4 
she saw a spindle-like affair that appeared to 4 
be an extra spool of fine wire. Beside the ones 
spool of wire was a black box with a plunger, 
which she recognized as a battery detonator 
for the explosives. Peering through the un- 
derbrush, she fancied she could detect a row 
of planes drawn up at the far end of the 
field—whitish specks against the black back- 
ground of trees. 

Suddenly a faint crackling sound drew her 
attention. A man was crawling  stealthily 
towards her on hands and knees. It was 
still too dark to tell by his beard whether he 
was Pavlov the Red, or Pavlov the Black, but 
as he came closer he spoke and his voice be- | 
longed to Pavlov the Black. 

“It is done,” the giant whispered with a 
chugkle. “Het! It will be like digging a 
trench across the narrowest part of the field 
when the bombs go off. My brother waits | 
on the other side to grab the sentry over 
there. The Boche are trapped!” 

“Ah, good, good!” applauded Grandfa- 
ther Karmasin. “But not a moment too 
soon! Give me the wire quickly, my friend.” 

Nadejda waited for the big man to hand 
over the wire, the end of which was to be 
connected to the detonator battery. 

But to her horror, Pavlov the Black mut- 
tered blankly, “The wire?” 

“Da, the wire!” Karmasin _ insisted. 
“Blood of our ancestors, Pavlov, speak! 
What have you done with the wire?” 

The giant’s helplessness was pathetic. ‘My 
brother has it on the other side of the field. 
I forgot to bring it.” 

For an instant the old man stared at him 
aghast. Then he buried his face in his trem- 
bling hands. “Lost! he groaned. “They 
would see you if you went back for it now. 
All is lost!” 

Lost! Nadejda felt herself wince at the 
word. It couldn't be so, it mustn't be so! 
“Could you carry the battery box around the 
end of the field to the wire on the other 








side?” she stammered. 

TP ne sng cramer 4 Fong —_— cm everywhere are talking about the booklet—“As One Girl To Another’’! 
No! nere is too muc ight, tell you. - ~ so °.9 
The seateles would sue me” | This new booklet tells you just what it’s O. K. to do... and what it’s best to 


Nadejda bit her lip in desperation. Sure-| say “Ixnay” to... during certain days of the month. It discusses: 
ly there must be a way—there simply had to 
be a way. It was then her eyes chanced to 
rest upon the extra spindle of wire. Sup- Bae : , 
pose one end of that reel of wire was an- Social Contacts Warning Signals Tampons 
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chored to the detonator battery, and the other 
end somehow connected with the wire Pavlov) And the makers of Kotex* sanitary napkins have arranged for you to get this 
the Black had left with his brother on the 
wrong side of the field? Would not that be | 
practically the same as attaching the wire of 
Pavlov the Red directly to the detonator? 
True, the extra reel of wire would cause the 
electrical impulse to travel farther in order 
to reach the explosives, but the result would 
be the same. 

“Da, but how?” she asked herself franti- | 
cally. “How can such a thing be done?” 
It would be death for Pavlov the Black to| 
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try to carry the wire from the reel across to 
his brother now. And as for stringing rf 
clear around the end of the field and up to OE SEER ee Se ENTE Ts 
the position of Pavlov the Red on the other 
side—that, too, was out of the question. The | 
wire would never reach that far. | a a ee ee? State... 
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It was a hopeless problem, one without a 


solution. And yet—she stiffened abruptly, 
her eyes widening with a new thought. 
Grandfather Karmasin was right—the Nazis 
would shoot any man they discovered lurking 
in the vicinity of the aerodrome. But would 
they shoot a girl, a mere peasant girl who 
seemed to be doing nothing more than pick- 
ing a few berries for her breakfast? They 
might not! 

“Grandfather, I can make my way around 
the end of the field!" she whispered excited- 
ly. “I can reach Pavlov the Red and—” 

"“Ekh, Little One, it is no use. The bat- 
tery box is too heavy for you to carry.” 

“I shan't try to carry the box, Sire!’ Na- 
dejda cried. Her idea was bursting into 
flame now. “Listen carefully, Grandfather, 
this is our only chance! Attach one end of 
this reel of wire to the detonator, then find 
a stout stick and thrust it through the hole in 
the center of the reel. You and Pavlov hold 
the reel between you and when I give the 
signal—” 

The old man stared at her. “But I do not 
understand. How is the other end of the 
wire to be carried to Pavlov the Red?” 

Nadejda stood on tiptoe to whisper in his 
ear. Then she said aloud, “You see now? 
It can’t fail! You must manage to hold 
Kuvitch until I call him.” 

By the time Nadejda had rounded the far 
end of the field, her dress was soaked from 
running through the wet underbrush. When 
she saw a sentry staring at her, his rifle half- 
raised, she halted and pretended to pick 
berries from a bush. A moment of this and 
the sentry, apparently satisfied, resumed his 
pacing. Nadejda smiled a trifle contemptuous- 
ly as she dropped the corners of her apron 
and hurried on. How stupid these Nazis 
were, not to know that edible berries did not 
grow on pig-brush! 

Ten minutes later she was directly op- 
posite the point where Grandfather Karma- 
sin was stationed. Creeping forward as swift- 
ly as she dared, she came upon Pavlov the 
Red lying flat on his stomach at the edge of 
the field. In his massive right hand he 
clutched the wire that was connected to the 
explosives. 

There was no time for her to answer his 
almost childish questions. Very gently she 
extracted the wire from his hand. Then, her 
heart thumping wildly, she rose and looked 
across the open space to the fringe of under- 
brush on the other side. It was now or never. 

She took a deep breath and threw back her 
head. “Eeeeya, Kuvitch!’ she shouted. 
“Come, Little Cossack! Eeeeya!” 


ADVENTURE 


chief's favorite white Arab, with the silver 
encrusted saddlecloth and bright swinging 
tassels of red and green. Hatasu, bare feet 
in the great shovel stirrups, reined in beside 
Angela, beaming her delight. 

“When the guard said you had passed, I 
seized the horse and followed. My mother 
will be angry, but I will speak soft words to 
my father and he will forgive.” 

“You're a brick, Hatasu,” Angela mu- 
mured. She hadn't realized until this mo- 
ment what a risk she was taking. It helped 
immeasurably to have the native girl with her. 

There was nothing to do but ride. To 
master impatience and travel at a monoto- 
nous, cautious trot, which in the end would 
be swifter than a canter followed by a walk on 
worn-out horses. 
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There was a second of silence. Then came 
a single shrill bark, followed by a flash of 
gray as something came darting out of the 
bushes on the far side. Kuvitch’s stubby legs 
were a blur of motion until he was a third 
of the way across the field. Then Nadejda 
felt her own body go weak as the puppy was 
wrenched halfway around with a violent jerk. 
She knew what had happened. The wire 
reeling off the spindle that Grandfather Kar- 
masin and Pavlov the Black held between 
them had caught on something. And _ be- 
cause the free end of the wire was looped 
around Kuvitch’s neck, he had been brought 
up short—or perhaps the dog was running 
faster than the wire could be unreeled. 

"Eeeeya, Kuvitch!” she cried again. “Come 
Little Cossack !"’ 

For a breathless moment she watched, and 
then the puppy scrambled to his feet and 
started on. The wire must have been freed 
somehow. But now there was a harsh, gut- 
tural shout and a pinpoint of flame. A bullet 
mushroomed into the dust at Kuvitch’s heels. 
The first bullet from the sentry’s rifle was 
followed by another. And yet another and 
another. 

Then Nadejda heard the sputter of motors 
coming to life. The planes were making ready 
to escape. Suddenly Pavlov the Red was 
pulling her down out of sight. 

“Quick now, be ready!" he 
held out his enormous arms and with a 
grunting “Ah!” snatched a shaggy gray 
body out of the air as it came hurtling into 
the brush. Kuvitch gave a frightened yip 
and struggled to free himself. Then, as 
Nadejda spoke to him, he lay quiet while 
her fingers flew to the wire encircling his 
neck. 

A bullet snarled past her head and thudded 
into a tree behind her. Another clipped off 
a twig beside her as she twisted the end of 
the wire Kuvitch had brought to the one she 
had taken from Pavlov the Red. 

“Hurry!"’ implored the bearded one. 
planes, they move!” 

Her trembling fingers joined the two wires 
in such a manner as to form a single long one 
between the detonator box and the explosives. 
Now to signal Grandfather Karmasin to push 
the plunger! Paying no heed to the bullets 
whizzing through the brush, she snatched off 
her shawl, stepped out on the field, and waved 
it. Once. Twice. 

There was a blinding flash; the very earth 
seemed to shudder. Dozens of dirt geysers 
erupted skyward, and the rumble of the ex- 
plosion was so deep and heavy that Nadejda’s 
ears barely registered it. From the corner of 


FOR ANGELA 


Angela's glance took in the wide, shining 
river, empty except for an occasional poler 
casting his net from a tiny dugout canoe. 
Wiser to keep her attention on the rough 
trail. Sometimes there was a fallen tree to 
skirt, sometimes a bog deep in black mud 
and tangle of vegetation, where they must 
turn off for the higher ground on the right. 
Red, dusty clay, hard as brick, gave way to 
rocks and pebbles. The river was bordered 
by a tall, tropical jungle of hardwood trees; 
further inland was grass, stirrup high, studd- 
ed with thorn bushes and umbrella- 
shaped bush. It was difficult going, and it 
called for the rider's strict attention every 
moment, every stride. More and more, as she 
thought over the strange situation, Angela 
realized that everything depended on reach- 
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her eye she glimpsed several black-crossed 
planes careening away in crazy semicircles 
to avoid the yawning chasm that had opened 
in their path. Faintly she heard the distant 
popping of rifles and the shouts of Aleksyey’s 
attacking guerrillas. 

A hand clumsily patted her shoulder and 
she looked up into the grinning face of Pav- 
lov the Red. As she smiled back at him, it 
suddenly came to her that she was very hun- 
gry, very weak, very tired. Da, so very tired. 


HE had no idea how she fainted, or how 

long she had been unconscious, or how 
she came to be lying on a pile of coats and 
blankets. When she opened her eyes, the sun 
was high overhead and her dress was no 
longer soaked with dew. Slowly she turned 
towards the murmur of voices that had 
awakened her. 

Grandfather Karmasin was seated on a 
fallen tree, his eyebrows brushed fiercely 
backwards, his stout cane thumping the 
ground to lend emphasis to his voice. Clus- 
tered about him were a group of Aleksyey’s 
guerrilla warriors. Looking more closely, 
Nadejda made an important discovery. The 
shaggy robe across Grandfather Karmasin’s 
lap was no robe at all. It was her dog, 
Kuvitch! 

“Ehk, it is the girl and the dog to whom 
the thanks go,” he was protesting gruffly. 
“The girl is Cossack of my blood, and the 
dog—het, he is Cossack by spirit! Hence- 
forth he shall be known as ‘Kuvitch, the 
Littlest Cossack’ !”’ 

Nadejda raised herself to her elbow. The 
song that suddenly lilted in her heart was 
reflected in her sparkling eyes. “Then we 
will keep him, Sire?’ she burst out eagerly. 
“We shall keep him even if—”" 

“So long as there is a scrap of food in my 
hut, the Littlest Cossack will share it,” 
Grandfather Karmasin returned gravely. “If 
the food gives out, we will all starve to- 
gether.” 

“Sire?” It was Peter interrupting, Peter 
Cui whose clothes were no longer tattered 
rags, in whose bronzed hand rested a rifle 
instead of a child's slingshot. 

“Da, my son's son. Speak!” 

“Sire, there is no danger of starving very 
soon,” Peter said with his shadowy smile. 
“The Nazi planes we captured are loaded with 
provisions they intended to drop to their own 
army by parachute. So—’ he turned to 
Nadejda and gave her a solemn wink, “since 
our thoughtful enemies, the—er, Prussians— 
have so abundantly provided us with food, 
we shall eat well for many days to come.” 
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ing the neighboring District Officer in time. 

Sometimes in single file, sometimes side 
by side, now Angela, now Hatasu, finding 
the best way around or over an obstacle. 
Red dust rose behind them; the sun lost its 
brilliance but little of its heat, beating down 
till Angela's sun helmet seemed as heavy as 
one of the water pots carried by the native 
women. Suddenly she remembered. Not the 
helmet’s weight, but those bananas! She took 
them out, sharing with Hatasu. How good 
they tasted! 

She offered melting chocolate bars and 
broken crackers, but Hatasu waved them 
aside. “At dark we come to a village and 
will eat. Keep the white man’s food till 


later, in case of need.” 
Sunset was long in coming. 


Slowly the 
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shadows lengthened before them and in the 
cooler air the horses strode more freely. And 
at last the dazzle of light, doubly reflected 
from the river, was gone and eyes could re- 
lax their squinting. The scorching cloth of 
jodhpurs and shirt was now a welcome pro- 
tection against mists rising from the river. 

They found a way down the steep bank and 
watered the horses, then rode on again for 
an hour of sheer pleasure, with the day's 
headache gone, the mind and body at peace. 
Angela sang to herself. Soon this would be 
over, soon, by morning at least, she would 
have reached the neighboring district. Suc- 
cess seemed almost in sight. This wasn’t 
going to be at all bad. 

Then came the insects. For one biting fly 
of the afternoon, there were now a hundred 
mosquitos, pricking like needles. Angela had 
been long enough in Africa not to waste ef- 
fort slapping the pests; they just had to be 
endured. 

Hatasu broke a long silence, not to com- 
plain but to offer a suggestion. “The village 
is near, for there are now more footprints on 
the trail. It would be well to rest and feed 
the horses until the moon 

Soon a few fields of tall corn began to 
show in the clearings beside the trail. The 
smoke of evening cook fires scented the damp 
evening air, and against the darkening sky- 
line a dozen roofs showed black, their 
weary horses stumbled into a little fishing 
settlement. 

The murmur of low-toned voices gossiping 
outside hut doors was reassuring, and as the 
two girls drew rein, friendly villagers clus- 
tered around them. Angela slid stiffly from 
her saddle. 

‘We need grain and water for the horses,” 
she told them. “And a hut where we may 
rest for an hour or two.” 

There was a brief murmur of surprise, a 
moment of hesitation. It was unlikely that 
this out-of-the-way village had ever before 
set eyes on a white girl. Then the deeply 
ingrained native courtesy prevailed over nat- 
ural curiosity; the horses were led off, a hut 
prepared by the simple process of ejecting a 
goat and laying down clean matting on the 
floor. 

For a while the old chief lingered, as 
Hatasu explained who she and her companion 
were, and asked if any of the fishermen had 
seen five, six, or perhaps more heavily laden 
canoes moving upstream. 

Angela waited anxiously for the reply. 
The canoes must still be a long way down 
river, unless they had thrown secrecy aside 
and were traveling by day. 


rises.” 


as 


No, the chief had seen no canoes. Big 
ones, such as those Hatasu described, had 
not yet come up from the south, for the 


water was still too high for good fishing. But 
he promised to set a watch on the river bank, 
and to have the horses brought again 
soon as the moon had risen. 

Angela must have fallen asleep the mo- 
ment the mat dropped across the doorway. 
Stifly she rose as it was drawn aside again 
and bright moonlight flooded through the 
opening. 

She and Hatasu mounted, and Angela 
called sleepily back to the old ¢hief, “Our 
thanks to you and yours, and peace and 
prosperity rest upon your village!” 

The longest part of the journey lay before 
them. A boy ran with the horses to show 
the way past misleading farm tracks and 
back to the river trail. He dropped behind 
and they were alone again. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Story of 
Gabriel Kron 


ABRIEL KRON hates work. In 
fact, he’s worked for years to find 
ways of eliminating work. 

It’s not that he’s lazy—he’s been | 
working ever since he was 10. He’s done 
everything from washing dishes and 
peddling neckties to digging ditches and 
bottling vinegar. 

Gabe was broke when he came to 
America, but he wanted a _ college 
education more than anything in the 
world. So he really had to work. 

And Gabe did, for he was a very 
determined young man. (Once he made 
up his mind to learn English, and he 





never stopped until he had memorized 
a whole dictionary!) 

After seven months of hard work, 
Gabe had exactly $5 over and above 
one year’s tuition. So he had to work 
all the way through college. 

With his diploma safely in his hands, 
he worked another month to earn an 
automobile; then he started on a tour 
of the world. 

The car collapsed in the middle of 
Death Valley, and Gabe walked the 
rest of the way. 

He did a great deal of thinking as he 
hiked along. For one thing, he figured 
out how to eliminate a lot of work by 





applying some very highbrow mathe- 
matics to some very practical engineer- 
ing problems. 

On and on he walked—thinking, 
sleeping in jails and treetops, hitching 
rides on elephants and tramp steamers. 

Eventually he strolled into the little 
Hungarian village he had left eight 
years before when he had gone to 
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America. The home-town folks were 
disappointed. Other people came back 
rich; Gabe had acquired only mosquito 
bites! 


WZ \% 


But one person wasn’t disappointed, 
and she married him. (Gabe claims it 
was because he told her that the men 
wash the dishes in America.) 

G-E engineers became interested in 
Gabe when they read one of his en- 
gineering reports. Then they heard him 
talk about his ideas and were so 
impressed they hired him. 


Since then the whole world has 
become interested in Gabe and his 
work-saving ideas, for in 1936 he 


received an international award for 


making a great contribution to elec- 
trical engineering. 





And he’s still working—still looking 
for ways to eliminate work. 

Maybe someday you will join Gabriel 
Kron and the men who, like him, are 
searching restlessly for the better way. 
Gabe will tell you that it’s hard work— 
but that’s the one kind of work he loves. 

General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


965-16M-211 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By) Latrobe Carroll 


WAR ANYWHERI AND EVERYWHER! 

We have kept this war away from home. 
We can be profoundly thankful for that. 
Holding it far away has meant fighting it not 
only in familiar places, but in strange and re 
the sub-Arctic, the jungle. the 
Such bizarre battlegrounds have de 
manded the broadest versatility in our fighting 
forces 

Consider, tor instance, that forlorn batt 
Aleutians—islands that are the 
reaches of a chain. of 


mote ones, too 
desert. 


ground, the 
upper 
volcanic peaks, a chain stretching some clever 
hundred miles westward from the Alaska 
Peninsula. A combat arena odder than that 


half-drowned 


era 





ot the 
volcanic fire, 
the tepid air 


Aleutians, with their fog and ice and 
could hardly be imagined. Ther 
above the mild Japan current 


meets the harsh air over the frigid Bering S« 


Result: mists, rain, snow, sleet, and biting 
winds that sometimes move with tornado 
power 

An American traveler once called these 
seventy-odd tslands “the strangest and lone 


liest spots this side of hell The sea around 


many of them is studded with knifelike reefs 
waiting to rip the bottoms out of boats 
Tumultuous tides, swift currents, and, for 


good measure, a few these test 
any helmsman’s skill 


called 


whirlpools 
Sudden, violent gusts 
williwaws” or “‘wollies” sweep down 
Here and there a 
volcanic crater spouts fire, steam, or hot gases 


These, setting up 


from treeless mountains 


perverse air currents, do 
not make flyers Oddest of all are 
islands repeatedly disappear 
only to thrust their volcanic rocks high above 
wate! 


jobs casy 
certain which 
again 

Among the fogs of this never-never land, 
the Americans and the Japanese have been 
fighting an unreal, hide-and-seek war 

Almost as strange and perhaps even more 
difficult are certain battlegrounds thousands of 
miles southwest of the Aleutians—the bitterly 
contested of Guadalcanal and New 
Guinea. There, instead of fog and raw cold, 
the common foes that Americans and Japs 
must face are fierce heat, jungles, soaking 
rains, mud, fevers—and mosquitoes. These 
insects are said to have inspired an Australian 


arenas 


soldier to say to a newly-arrived American, 
‘The way the mosquitoes are in this place, 
Yank, they reach into your pocket, look up 
your blood type in your papers, and then send 
for their friends that like that type of blood 
Malaria must be fought constantly by high 
ly tranned Arm: nurses. A tull 
assortment of poisonous snakes does not he'p 


doctors and 


matters much 

In the low swamps and dense forests of 
tropical islands—lowlands 
shaken by earthquakes—Americans and Tops 
have been meeting in a warfare in which each 
man has had to stalk his enemy as if that 
nemy were a wild beast of the jungle 


these sometimes 


A third” bizarre —battleground-—halfway 
round the world from New Guinea and the 
Solomons-—ts the desert area of North Africa 


In these regions the enemies have heer not 
only Germans and Italians but dry heat, in 
sects Above all, sand. This has sifted 
into the moving parts of tanks, has mad 
many of these steel behemoths of battle che 
young. A foe of Axis and Allies alike 
been especially hard on planes. Certain deli 
cate aircraft mechanisms which, here at home 
lasted for five hundred hours of 
been good for only 
hours in African deserts 

The sandstorms of those deserts have been 
one of the 


sand 


it has 


might have 


flying have some fiftr 


worst headaches of flyers and of 
Pilots who have set out to 
zoom above them have 


maintenance men 
found that they must 
climb a long way, for such storms often lift 
sand and dust ten thousand feet high 
Theaters of war of the sort we've been con 
offer heartbreaking, brain-racking 
problems. But it’s no secret that we've been 
getting our fighters ready to meet those prob 
lems before they've pushed off for far shores 
We've set up training centers in many 
of the country 


sidering 


parts 
centers which duplicate. ap- 
proximately, the conditions our men must 
fight under, far from fome. The Army found 
i sort of working model of Libya, for exam- 
ple, in a California wasteland and started to 
train desert warriors there. It discovered more 
than one Guadalcanal in the swamps of the 
leep South. It began to turn out seasoned 
troops on certain of Colorado's 
loftiest slopes 


mountain 


In these and in many other places it swung 
into the arduous task of creating “all-purpose 
forces, ready to fight anywhere on earth. The 
training it gives these forces can be only a 
sort of regular college course in global war 
a course stressing “theory Practical, post 
graduate work must come—Aas come-—-in the 
lands to be liberated. 

From all accounts our men have been grad- 
uating with honors and then, in many a dis- 
tant, God-forsaken place, have been winning 
masters’ degrees. 


NO STAR DUST IN HER LYES 
Margaret O'Brien is a motion picture ac 
tress. According to some 


great actress. 


critics she is a 
Certainly she has moved vast 
audiences to sympathetic laughter and tears 
This that, artistically speaking, she 
has weight. Her actual physical 
only forty-four pounds—which would sound 
alarming if one didn't add quickly that Mar 
garet is only five years old 

So far, her greatest rdle ts the 
in the picture called Journey for 
During its casting. the competition for the 
title rdle was hundred 
guardians brought seven hundred little girls 
to the M-G-M studio to be tried out. The 
testing consumed four months, at the end of 
hundred and ninety-nine children 
were to he told 


means 


weight is 


child lead 
Margaret 


impressive. Seven 


which six 
You are not the one. 

Mrs. O'Brien saw no reason to believe that 
her little daughter might not be one of these 
and she tried to prepare Margaret for disap 
pointment. But Margaret refused to be pre 
pared. Every night she prayed, “Please, God, 
give me the part it last, her moth 
er told her, “The rdle is yours,” she dropped 
on her knees and said with simple 
Thank you, God 

The director of the picture found her easy 
to train. She was not only gifted. but a sys 


So when 


reverence 


tematic worker That she had system was not 
surprising. From infancy she had watched 
her widowed mother train Marissa, her moth 
er's sister, in the art of dancing. The child 
understood that to please audiences meant not 
just glory but a living. That it was, in fact 
a business. And when, at length, good press 


ct 
(i, 


notices began to pour in she wasn't too much 
impressed No danger of little 
smarty out of her! Her mother, as a success 
ful dancer, had had good notices, too. And 
wasn't Marissa in the papers, also’ In short, 
Margaret was a stage child with a stage child's 
wisdom—a wisdom which resists spoiling 
The picture, Journey for Margaret, was 
made from a book by the American writer, 


making a 


William L. White. In it, he tells the true 
story of his little adopted daughter, an Eng 
lish child who lost her parents in a bomb 
ing raid. but found happiness in America 
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THE THREE RACES 
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Wonder Worker sat, just where the Day- 
time Spirit had left him, quietly waiting. 

“Here’s your hunter, Nana-bo-jou,”’ 
claimed the Daytime Spirit. “Now 
loose.” 

Nana-bo-jou happened to be smoking at 
the time. He took one look; then, pointing 
the stem of his pipe toward the white man 
in scorn, he exclaimed, “That thing—a 
hunter! That half-baked, noisy-walking crea- 
ture a hunter. Bah! You are no good at all, 
Daytimer. You don’t know a hunter when 
you see one.” 

The Nighttime Spirit giggled and looked 
well pleased at the discomfiture of his friend. 
Nana-bo-jou turned to him and asked a little 
doubtfully, “Nighttimer, do think 
could make me a hunter? hand at 
it, anyway.” 

Before they even realized the Nighttime 
Spirit's acceptance of the commission, he was 
off. He traveled many seeming to 
know exactly what he looking — for. 
Finally he came to the Susquehanna River, 
flowing calmly down to the sea. 

There he saw, high on the bank, a 
seam of the black rock that burns. He 
had gathered a great armful of it, and was 


ex- 


set him 


you 
Try your 


you 


hours, 


was 


great 
soon 


back at the river level. He looked about for 
a good place to work and, within a minute 
or so, he had found a fine, flat ledge. He 


dropped the mass of black rock on this, and 
without delay he pounded it up and mixed 
it with river water, pounding and grinding 
and mixing again until he had a great 
of workable mud before him. 
He started to shape his image, 


mass 


as his friend 


had done, forming first the feet, next the 
legs, and then the body. He drew out two 
long arms, and put on hands with fingers 
at the tips. At the top he pulled out a nice 


long neck and placed on this a round mass of 
mud for a head. He poked in hollows for 
rounded out ears, traced gener- 
ous mouth, and pulled out a nice long nose. 

At that point, he moment. “I 
believe that is one place where my friend 
went wrong,” he thought. “The 
too long.” So he punched the image on the 
tip of the nose, ramming it back until it was 


eves, a good, 
hesitated a 


nose Was 


broad and flattened. 

Then he stood off at a little distance to 
view his work. 

Fine,” he cried out in glee. ‘But it looks 
a little bald. It needs some trimmings.” He 
looked about him and saw near by a prairie 
covered with yellow grass. “Indeed, no,” he 
shouted. "No yellow grass for me!’ But at 


a little distance were some rocks covered with 
thick, curly black lichen. 

"Just the thing,” he grinned. He gathered 
a handful of the lichen, and soon had pressed 
it close into the scalp of his image. 


I believe it will stand a little more,” he 
decided. “But not so much as my friend 
used. He overdid the job.” So he took a 


tiny bit of the lichen, shaped it into a point, 
and stuck it firmly into the 

My, that’s good!” he exulted. 
jou will be pleased.” 

He formed a hollow tube of his two hands, 
placed one end to his own mouth, the other 
to the mouth of his image, then blew the 
breath of life into it. It stood up before him 

a Negro. 

The two strode together over the hills and 
(Continued on page 48) 
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We are headquarters for art and craft J 
leathers, lacings, tools and acces- 
sories. Catalog, sample instruc- 
tion pamphlet and sample color 
card of Tooling Calfskins FREE. 
) Send 5c for mailing. 
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1038 Crosby “St. Dept. AG-23, Chicane 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double- Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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U.S. PARA-SKI TROOPS _ 





EARN MONEY FOR WAR BONDS 


Your group can easily earn money 
for War Bonds by selling HANDY 
WACKS Hang-up Waxed Paper. 
Write today for full particulars. 
HANDY WACKS CORPORATION, 
Sparta, Michigan 


SPRUCELAND 
CA M P ~ occ er mene 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. foothills of White Mts. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 18th season. All sports 
All cabins with electricity & toilets. Ages 5-15, $175 season 
Total fee for girls over 16 in Counselor Training Course, 
$100 » m. Certificate awarded, qualifies girls to fill in- 
creased demand for trained leaders. Booklet. Gi 
E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout ya ) BI 
Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Tro—7688. N.Y.T 
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BRIGHT NEW CLOTHES 


Clothes for 1943 that will last, that will 
remain pretty, that you'll like all year 


1005—This princesse robe of 
warm quilted fabric will be your 
best friend on chilly evenings. 14 
to 20; 32 to 46. Size 14 (32): 
5¥g yds. 35” (with nap), or 314 
yds. 54”, and novelty binding. 15c. 
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1057—For school or 
parties, this dress with 
softly gathered skirt and 
peg-top pockets. Trim- 
med with rickrack. 12 
to 20; 30 to 38. 14 
(32): 34 yds. 35”, 
and rickrack. 15c. 
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1041—A dress that’s 
a classroom whiz. 
The square collar ties 
with a wy The slim, 
gored skirt can be 
worn separately, too. 
12 to 20; 30 to 38. 
14 (32): 23% yds. 
54”, collar, Y yd. 
35”, bow. 15c. 
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1056 









1056—Everyone is wearing 
jumpers. Perfect for school and 
sports wear! Note the new 
drawstring blouse. 12 to 20; 
30 to 38. 14 (32): jumper, 
2 yds. 54”; blouse, 136 yds. 
39”. 15c. 






1006—Pajamas cut on 
the semi-tailored lines 


you like so well. 12 to ' 
20; 30 to 38. 14 (32): 4 

yds. 35”, ribbon and bead- 

ing; material required for 


1006 knitted bed socks. 1 5c. 





1041 







Instructions for knitted 
bed socks are included in 
this pattern. 


These Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, may be purchased through THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. Be sure to state size when ordering. No patterns sent c.o.d. Allow two weeks for delivery. 




















FEBRUARY, 1943 
ADVENTURE for ANGELA 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 








The mosquitoes seemed to have spent 
the past two hours in sharpening their nee- 
dles, but they pricked Angela broad awake. 
“How far,” she called across to Hatasu, “to 
the place of the next white man?” 

For a few strides Hatasu seemed to calcu- 
late. “By noon tomorrow, we should reach 
there. Allah grant that he be not absent!” 

So far, then, all was well. The canoes, 
even if they were near, had not yet passed, 
and they could travel no faster than a horse— 
no, not so fast. By all reasonable calculation 
success lay ahead. Only, before they could 
enjoy it, there stretched a long weary ride 
ahead of them, hunger, thirst, heat, and quite 
a bit of discomfort. Well, that was a small 
price to pay—nothing compared to what sol- 
diers were enduring all around the world. 

Then suddenly, making her way at a trot 
across a treacherous combination of bog and 
fallen trees, the mare slipped and fell. An- 
gela rolled clear, picked herself up, and stood 
by while Jenny scrambled to her feet. With a 
stick she scraped the black, evil mud from 
her jodhpurs and swung again into the sad- 
dle, to urge Jenny on after Hatasu. But the 
mare limped only a couple of paces, then 
stood, unwilling to go further. 

Angela dismounted again, trying hard to 
hold down a feeling of panic. Perhaps it was 
no worse than a stone lodged against the frog 
of a hoof. But by the time Hatasu had ridden 
back, she knew the worst. 


“The mare is lame, unfit to ride.” Hatasu 
set down the mare's near forefoot and tried 
to keep the worry out of her voice. Her ver- 


dict conformed Angela’s own. Nothing was 
broken, but some part of the leg was badly 
strained, 

Angela considered. The native girl could 
go on alone and deliver the message. She put 
it to Hatasu. 

“But how will the strange white man know 
that what I say is true?”’ the girl objected. 
“Better that you should take the Arab and 
leave me here.” 

There was good reason against that also. 
The road was proving far rougher than 
Angela had expected. Time was pressing and 
Angela’s ability to speak the native tongue, 
barely adequate for Ibi town, had been scarce- 
ly understood even in the last village. Further 
off in the wilds, her Hausa might be com- 
pletely useless. No, they'd started out to- 
gether, they must manage to stay together. 

In the brilliant African moonlight, the two 
looked at each other despairingly. Then the 
native girl seemed to have an inspiration. 
“Wait here,” she said, and swung back into 
the gaudy saddle. “I return soon.” Heading 
back along the track, she kicked the Arab into 
a canter. Hoofbeats faded into the distance, 
leaving Angela lonely, even a trifle fright- 
ened, deserted in the African bush. 

Hatasu had gone to bring help. She would 
return with some ancient crowbait of a horse, 
perhaps, such as the usual small village chief 
kept for riding in processions and ceremonies. 
But it would take an hour at least before 
she could reach the village, have the horse 
saddled and led back again—if there was a 
horse! And every passing minute might be 
playing into the hands of the enemy. 

A sound, far off in the moon-flooded dis- 
tance, gave added cause for concern. Lions! 
That long, menacing rumble, with the dwin- 
dling gruff reverberation, was unmistakable. 
Safe in the Ibi bungalow, the roar of the 
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Men’s shirts 
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in ‘“‘Make and Mend.”’ 



















“‘Make and Mend” Book 
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Beautify your home with 1 
crochet. Order these books: I 

al Make and Mend,”’ 
1 “Quilts” 
“Sew and Save’ 


No, 8-13 
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king of the African bush had caused a not 
unpleasant tingle down the girl's spine, and 
had filled her with gratitude for light and 
company and doors and windows that could 
be closed. But not here in the open, miles 
from human help, without a weapon of any 
sort. Brrrrr! Angela wished the beast would 
at least track down his dinner in decent 
silence. 

The creature roared again. Nearer this 
time, perhaps not more than half a mile 
away. Lions, Uncle Alfred said, usually 
made for the river bank when they began 
their night's hunting. Angela mastered a mo- 
ment of real panic. It would be senseless to 
start running back on foot toward the last 
village; she could so easily miss the trail in 
this bewildering light, and miss also the re- 
turning Hatasu. No, her errand was impor- 
tant, she must stick it out. The little mare 
nuzzled her shoulder and Angela felt less 
alone. 

“It's all right,” she said aloud. “T'll stay 
with you, Jenny. And if the worst comes to 
the worst, we'll risk the river, crocodiles and 
all.” 

Slowly the hour passed, a miserable, shak- 
ing hour, with lions roaring first on one 
river bank and then on the other, with mys- 
terious, terrifying crashes in the bush, and 
the constant thought, worse even than the 
danger, that all the time that convoy of 
canoes was drawing nearer and nearer up the 
river. 

Then voices. Angela rose from where she 
was sitting, the reins around her arm, and 
peered back along the trail. Nothing in sight, 
no sound of hoof beats, which should carry a 
long distance in the stillness. Then, oh, 
marvelous, Hatasu’s voice, calling from the 
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MEW “MAKE AND MEND FOR VICTORY” BOOK 


shows how to make 
_ make-over fashions...costs only {O* 


Here are some of the smart make-overs in 
“Make and Mend for Victory.” 
book has dozens of lovely fashions easily made 
from cast-off suits, dresses, trousers, shirts, hats 
and scraps. They'll cost you nothing much but 
time . 
eg family will look while helping win the war! 
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This 52-page 
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river bank. “Daughter of the white 
daughter of the white man! 


There had been no horse, 


man, 


no horse of any 


kind, in the fishing village. But canoes in 
plenty. Hatasu had commandeered the swift- 
est of these, demanded the village's best 


poler and someone, also, to lead back the 
white girl's mare. 

Angela handed the reins to the waiting 
boy. A scramble down the steep bank, a 
brawny hand on her elbow. She was settled 
on a folded mat in the bottom of a damp 
and narrow dugout that reeked of fish long 
dead. A strong thrust of the canoe man’s 


pole, and they were out in the sluggish 


stream. Oh, bliss, to be moving again! 
Triumph, too, to be outwitting the mys- 
terious convoy. And relief to have that 


widening stretch of water between oneself 
and the menace of the lions. Angela put up 
a little prayer for the safety of Jenny and 
her attendant. 

How much time had that unfortunate acci- 
dent cost them? She glanced at her watch, 
but it had stopped. 

She took off her helmet, 
damp hair, and settled against the side of 
the canoe. With the rythmical thrust and 
pause of the poler, with the momentary ease 
from strain and rest for aching limbs, came 
an overwhelming sleepiness. For a time she 
fought it off, counting the thrusts of the 
canoe man’s pole, talking in low tones to 
Hatasu, watching the dark line of trees slide 
along the bank. Then they slipped and slid 
into a blur. A moment later she jerked her- 
self awake, but the next recovery was less 
successful. She nodded, slept. Hatasu alone 
kept watch. 

Hours later, bur still well before dawn, the 


shook out her 
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vs WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 


published in “The Parents’ 


Magazine,” New York City 





—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


COMMANDOS STRIKE AT DAWN. This is 
the story of a Norwegian village striking back at 
its Nazi conquerors—and because the very coun- 
tryside, the village streets, as well as children and 
adult humans, seem to repel the invaders the film 
is a symbol of the outrage conquest has become in 
the minds of civilized humans. Paul Muni, by 
playing without heroics, stands for the ordinary 
man, fumbling and uncertain when first attacked 
but rising to incredible strength in outwitting the 
Nazis. Having discovered a secret airfield in the 
mountains being made ready by the Germans for 
take-offs to Britain, Muni escapes to England in 
order to serve as guide for a Commando raid on 
the airfield. Muni's personal story is not as con- 
vincing as the village hatred of the Nazis, or the 
realistic Commando raid, but that is the film's 
virtue, that it puts an idea above the actor. (Col.) 


FIGHTING CHETNIKS. The indomitable peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia who have continued to fight in 
the mountains ever since Hitler took over their 
country are the heroes of this stirring drama. 
Their leader, Draja Mihailovitch, though a hero 
in every sense of the word, does not dominate the 
film. It is the courage of the village people in en- 
during Nazi reprisals, such as denying them food 
unless they surrender Mihailovitch’s family, which 
stands out. Of course the mountain fights, the 
clever strategy by which a few Chetniks outwit 
their Nazi hunters, provide the film's huge quota 
of excitement. Though based on true incidents the 
action reminds one of a rousing Western. Philip 
Dorn brings a mixture of gentleness and trust- 
worthiness to the leader's character which shows 
him a true patriot as well as a ruthless fighter. 
Anna Sten, as his wife, typifies the brave women 
who wait at home in constant danger while their 
men continue their heroic stand. (Fox) 


STAND BY FOR ACTION. The heroine of this 
film is a reconditioned ship, the Warren, which 
has done valiant service in World War I. Both 
her new Captain (Brian Donlevy) and second in 
command (Robert Taylor) are chagrined over be- 
ing sent out in an old ship. But Walter Brennan, 
who had served on her in the last War and who 
has dyed his hair to get back on duty, knows she 
has the stuff. This the ship proves in stirring 
fashion. One of her adventures is rescuing a life- 
boat from a torpedoed ship, on which are two 
expectant mothers and twenty babies being evac- 
uated to the mainland from a Honolulu hospital. 
When the Warren later encounters the enemy 
while serving as escort for a convoy, the officers 
order battle despite the danger to their precious 
cargo of young lives, for the ships they must pro- 
tect carry a far greater number of humans. The 
sinking of the Jap battleship by the Warren is 
the most thrilling sea fight we've seen. The cast 
are all excellent, especially Charles Laughton as a 
rear admiral pining for sea duty. (MGM) 


TENNESSEE JOHNSON. This film biography 
of President Andrew Johnson was originally 
called The Man on America’s Consctence—and 
a very good title it was, for the picture succeeds 
in creating a believable and admirable character 
in place of the shadowy figure who is popularly 
known almost solely as the only President to have 
been impeached. That the statute which he was 
accused of ignering has since been declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court makes this 
film restitution doubly appropriate. Although a 
few circumstances have been changed to make 
the story more acceptable for filming, the details 
of Johnson's life and character are true. A run- 
away tailor’s apprentice, he began his political 
career with championship of the rights of com- 
mon men. Chosen by Lincoln himself as his sec 
ond term running mate, Johnson courageously at- 
tempted to carry out Lincoln's policy of recon 
ciliation toward the Confederacy, against opposing 
members of Congress led by Thaddeus Stevens 
who believed the South should be treated as con- 
quered territory. The film impresses with its dra- 
matic presentation of history—especially the trial 
scene in the Senate Chamber—and is compellingly 
acted by Van Heflin as Johnson, Ruth Hussey as 
his wife, Lionel Barrymore as Stevens. (MGM) 


bt-to-T welve 
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Good 


ANDY HARDY’S DOUBLE LIFE. Andy Hardy 
starts off to college at the end of this film—and 
one wonders whether the producers will have the 
foresight to let his character jell, or whether he 
will continue as a cocky adolescent for purposes 
of plot. So far, Mickey Rooney has done well by 
Andy—underneath his cockiness, there is the 
sense of insecurity from which the short lad often 
suffers, so you forgive him his boasting. His love 
affairs, too, are sympathetically portrayed for 
there is no attempt to make him seem irresistible. 
In this film, Polly Benedict decides to impress 
Andy with the pitfalls of over-susceptibility to 
feminine charms. Andy takes the lesson with due 
seriousness, but the film ends with his falling for 
a new girl encountered on the trip to college. 
(MGM) 


IT COMES UP LOVE. Gloria Jean has a good 
part once again and is as appealing as she was in 
The Underpup, which is praise indeed. The two 
women in love with Gloria's father (Ian Hunter) 
are skillfully played by Louise Allbritton and 
Frieda Inescort, and Donald O'Connor continues 
to gain assurance in his réle of an adolescent 
scornful of any but his own tastes. (Univ.) 


JOHNNY DOUGHBOY. Jane Withers is de- 
lightful in the semi-grown-up part of a juvenile 
film star rebelling at her childish réles. With the 
arrival of the winner of a contest for the girl who 
looks most like Jane, the latter runs away for a 
vacation, leaving the newcomer to fill her shoes. 
This includes the unpleasant duty of telling a 
bunch of has-been child stars that she won't star 
in the show they want to put on at Army camps 
as the Junior Victory Caravan. Of course Jane 
changes her mind and we see several pleasant 
numbers of the show. (Rep.) 


MOUNTAIN RHYTHM. The Weaver Brothers 
and Elviry give us less hillbilly stuff and more 
human interest drama in this story of the family’s 
response to a Government appeal for farmers to 
come to California to help harvest crops on land 
formerly owned by interned Japanese. (Rep.) 


STAR SPANGLED RHYTHM. This musical is 
a friendly season's greeting from Paramount with 
practically all the stars, including two directors, 
Cecil B. DeMille and Preston Sturges, taking part 
in it. According to the plot, Victor Moore is an 
ex-cowboy star who is now gatekeeper at the stu- 
dio, but he has written his sailor son (Eddie 
Bracken) that he has been made an executive. 
When the boy gets leave and brings his Navy 
pals to the studio, Betty Hutton persuades all 
hands to help out Pop's deception, even to giving 
a show for the ship's personnel, which is, of 
course, the most amusing part of the film. Bing 
Crosby, Bob Hope, Dorothy Lamour—the star 
names are almost endless. (Para.) 


TARZAN TRIUMPHS. With planes and para- 
chute troops, this war can penetrate the most re- 
mote regions—and yes, you've guessed it, the 
Nazis invade Tarzan’s (Johnny Weismuller) do- 
main. This may bring a smile to adults but, as 
a matter of fact, by this very simplification the 
reasons why we are fighting the war are brought 
clearly and inspiringly to children. Moreover, 
Tarzan does not triumph through magic, but by 
reason of his own strength, decency, and intelli- 
gence. There is considerable killing of Nazi 
parachutists, but it is like knocking down ten- 
pins since they never seem to be human beings 
More than the usual amount of animal lore is in 
troduced, and the ape, Cheeta, grows more and 
more knowing as a comedian. (RKO) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 
Excellent 

TENNESSEE JOHNSON 

STAND BY FOR ACTION 
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IT COMES UP LOVE 

JOHNNY DOUGHBOY 
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white girl felt an urgent tugging at her arm. 
A sharp whisper woke her. “Look there!’ 
Hatasu pointed. “Back there, look!” 

At first Angela’s sleepy eyes could make 
out nothing in the moonlight. Then, yes, a 
faint flash, and then another on the bright 
silver of the river. She tried to hope that it 
was just another canoe, not the canoes. But 
natives, ordinary fishermen and the like, toil 
too hard during daylight hours to waste their 
nights upon the water. 

Hatasu said something quickly to the 
poler. He steered in for the shadow of the 
bank, where roots and overhanging boughs 
formed partial shelter. Over his shoulder he 
muttered a sentence. 

“Big canoes. Three, four, maybe more.” 

Their poler put on more speed and, to 
gain time, cut through the shallows on a 
bend instead of following the deeper channel. 
Yet the big boats were clearly seen to be 
gaining. The poler thrust harder and harder, 
but jerked back a comment. “Many men on 
big canoes. Make canoes go fast.” 

There were no paddles; and even if Angela 
and Hatasu had known how to pole, there 
were no extra poles. There was nothing, just 
nothing, they could do. 

The breeze that goes before the dawn 
stirred along the river. Stars and moon be- 
gan to fade. And glancing back, they could 
see the pursuers—for that is what they were 
now—for the first time; black spots like little 
water beetles that grew and grew with the 
increasing light. 

Angela's attention was divided between the 
canoes and their own poler, gleaming with 
sweat, his chest heaving with effort, his 
mouth open gasping for air. If only he could 
keep it up a little longer, surely with ap- 
proaching light the enemy convoy would tie 
up at a bank. 

But grimly the enemy held on. They must 
guess that the canoe speeding ahead of them 
in the half-light had discovered them, and for 
their own safety they would see that the 
fisherman did not live to carry a warning. 
When they discovered a white girl in the 
canoe, that would only make matters worse. 

"To the bank, to the bank!’ Angela called 
to the poler in his own speech. ‘To the bank, 
to the bank!’" Hatasu repeated. 

The canoe swung in toward the thick cover 
of roots, trees, and tangle of vegetation. 
Angela, thrusting head foremost through the 
thorn, catching at roots, swinging as fast as 
she could up the high bank, wondered 
whether or not the enemy had set pursuers 
ashore. Beside her, Hatasu and the canoe 
man twisted and wormed their way. 

If she had judged distances correctly, they 
were by now well out of Uncle Alfred's 


division. Somewhere, not far off, should be 
one of those primitive mud-and-straw- 
thatched huts which officials use when on 


tour. If only she could find it, there would 
be a rest-house keeper, used to the ways of 
white men, who could be persuaded to carry 
swift warning to the District Officer. 

A track, almost wide enough for a road, 
swung across their course. Which way now? 
To the left, it seemed to slope uphill. Rest 
houses are built on rising ground to catch 
the breeze. She swung left. 

The trail grew steeper, Angela more breath- 
less and with a weakness at the knees that 
might be fear, or only hunger. Then a scent 
of wood smoke, a cook fire. And topping the 
rising ground, a half dozen lonely huts 
against the sunrise. 

From the largest of the huts, a man in a 
white shirt and shorts strolled out, a cup 
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and saucer in his hand. No one but a white 
man—and that white man an Englishman— 
could be drinking early morning tea at sun- 
rise. Angela could have shouted for joy. She 
shouted anyhow. The man almost dropped 
his cup, and she started explaining almost be- 
fore she was within hearing. 

“Heard some kind of a rumor. Natives 
talk, y’‘know,” replied the lanky young English 
officer, when she had finished. “Came scoutin’ 
round to see what it was about. Brought my 
police along, too.” From his shirt pocket he 
pulled a whistle and blew it. 

Red-robed native policemen came tumbling 
hastily from the smaller huts, winding on 
their turbans, slinging on their long crusader- 
like swords with the more modern handcuffs 
clipped around them. Horses whinnied in 
contagious excitement. When his horse was 
brought, the officer popped into his hut, 
appeared again with a sporting rifle, swung 
into the waiting saddle. 

“Help yourselves to tea and fruit and 
things. Chairs inside,” he shouted, and waved 
a hand. Gravel spattered, hoofs pounded, 
and with a flurry of robes the cavalcade swept 
over the brow of the little hill. 

But Angela couldn't bear to go indoors. 
This was her adventure, she had started it, 
she must see its finish. She gazed down at 
the wide, shining Benue, which made a deep 
U-turn around the hill. It was still empty 
of the enemy. 

A houseboy, who might have been Garaba, 
or Garaba’s double, set deck chairs outside 
for the two girls, led the willing poler off 
toward the mud-walled kitchen hut, and re- 
turned with a tray of fruit, biscuits, and a 
large pot of fresh tea. 

Angela had finished a delicious mango and 
was adding canned milk and sugar to her 
second cup of tea, when down below there 
on the river, around the bend, came the first 


MERRILY SHE 











he'd wait at the hospital until you got there.” 
Dr. Doolittle was waiting in Uncle Haze’s 
room. He had decided it would be wise to 


give a blood transfusion. Kip O'Malley's 
blood wasn’t the type, neither was Windy 
Lathrop’s, who had volunteered and been 
typed several days ago. 

“Nice of Windy,” Uncle Haze grunted and 
Em agreed. 

Em's type matched her Uncle Haze’s. Dr. 
Doolittle explained that he was sure this 
transfusion would get Uncle Haze over the 
hump. So they would just go ahead this 
morning. 

Em stared at the two men for a panicky 
moment as she thought of the hectic day 
ahead—but Uncle Haze mustn't know about 
the chuck-wagon supper. She grinned at 
him, said, “Let this be upon your own head! 
If you suddenly start scribbling x plus 3 
formulas, you'll know why.” 

Two hours later, Em walked down the hos- 
pital steps in triumph. She felt wonderful. 
The rest and the warm liquids had been all 
she needed. Dr. Doolittle had warned her 
to take it easy because she might feel weak- 
ened, but she had never felt better. The 
doctor didn’t know what a husky she was. 
She giggled happily to herself, “Merrily she 
rode along!” 

Kip had gone out to the Doolittle home 
ahead to get the barbecued critter under way. 
At four o'clock Em stopped the covered wag- 
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of the enemy convoy. In clear daylight, too! 
They must know they had been suspected and 
were trying to make a dash for it. Maybe 
they thought that, if they could win past this 
young and inexperienced ofhcer, they could 
reach the border, slip through under cover of 
night, and deliver their loads to the Vichy 
French, 

Slowly the boats moved, seemingly safe in 
the middle of the wide and shallow river. 
Angela stood up. They were almost below 
her now, small in the distance, clear in the 
first light of the brilliant African sun. A man, 
a white man by his helmet, knelt in the lead- 
ing canoe and aimed a rifle. 

The crack of his shot came clearly on the 
air. Another crack answered it—and the ene- 
my white man clutched at his shoulder, let- 
ting his rifle slide overside. 

A surge of red-robed horsemen splashed 
out into the river, headed by the white-clad 
District Officer, and the boats were swiftly 
surrounded. Hatasu laughed with glee and 
clapped her hands. 

In less than twenty minutes the District 
Officer was back again, leading a lightly 
wounded but handcuffed and furious white 
man. “He claims he’s a Swiss, of course. 
But that won't explain what he was doing! 
with boatload after boatload of ammunition 
—light machine guns and goodness knows 
what!" He beamed enthusiastically on the 
two girls. “All the way from Ibi since last 
night? They ought to hang a medal on you 
for this!’ Meantime,” he glanced toward the 
waiting house boy, “my cook’s a good one. 
How about a spot of breakfast?” 

Breakfast! It needed only that to make 
perfection. “How about it Hatasu?” de- 
manded Angela. She turned to the white 
man. “The medals can wait. Lead on to 
breakfast!"" Adventure sure did make you 
ravenously hungry. 
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on at the Student Union to pick up Maw 
Lathrop and pans and pans and more pans 
of piping hot rolls, well covered to keep them 
warm, They also loaded in the cooked rice; 
it needed only the flavoring and warming to 
be ready to serve. At Em's feet was the wash 
boiler, in which the cans of coffee, the jugs 
of cream, and the jars of sugar rattled. 

Some of the guests were already assembled, 
and they cheered as Em swung Bunker Bay 
and Pal o’ Mine into the curving driveway. 
Beside the wagon, in bright-shirted, jingling- 
spurred attire, rode Windy Lathrop. Daphne 
Doolittle and her crowd were on the lawn, 
and Windy gave his buckskin a few extra 
jabs with his spurs to encourage its cavorting. 

The chuck-wagon supper! Even Em's 
nightmares had scarcely done justice to the 
work there was to do. A steady fire had to 
be kept going under the wash boiler in which 
sacks of coffee bobbed. There were all those | 
hundreds of rolls to butter. Everyone watched | 
with avid interest—almost too avid. “If only | 
they'd keep out from underfoot and leave us 
work,” muttered Maw Lathrop, wiping her | 
red, steaming brow. | 

Christopher Hart arrived with a very seri- 
ous photographer. It made Em nervous to 
feel the writer and the photographer study- 
ing her at every angle. 

But the supper was festive. Em's smile 
and Maw Lathrop’s full-bosomed hospitality, 
and Kip’s dexterous turning and basting of 
the meat over the fire made it a success. 

(Continued on page 41) 

















Tangee Natural Lipstick will bring 
to each of you the lasting loveli- 
ness you need today! 


says Constance Lift Huhn 


HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF TANGEE 
Vakers of the World’s Most Famous Lipstick 


“Now that you're both busy with wartime 
duties...in addition to your day-to-day 
activities...you need the long-lasting 
smoothness of our new SATIN-FINISH 
Tangee Natural Lipstick. 

“For the new Tangee Natural does more 
than change color as you apply 
it—from orange in the stick to 
your own most becoming shade 
of warm blush rose. Now, as 
well, it brings your lips an 
exclusive SATIN-FINISH, a softer 
and smoother sheen, that will 
take you through the busiest 
day without a worry in the 
world about the constant per- 


fection of your make-up! 


ANGEE 


WITH THE NEW SATIN-FIN 
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and shoved Waif into the pocket of my rain- 
coat, and while I was disposing of the in- 
criminating evidence down the drain, Mrs. 
Crockett came in. Unfortunately I hadn't 
turned on the radio, 

Waif was furious at having his breakfast 
interrupted and he hates the clothes closet 
like Sing Sing. So, Iike a dope, he gave a 
sharp, annoyed little bark. Instantly I faked 
a sneeze to cover it, but Mrs. Crockett 
wheeled around and said, “I thought I heard 
a noise in that closet 

I reached for the radio and turned it on. 


“Did you?” I said. “It might have been a 
mouse. Or a rat.” 

“In that closet!” she said. “We can’t have 
that!" She started for the door, but I inter- 


cepted her. “Before I forget it, Mrs. Crockett, 
Mary said be sure to ask you to look at the 
bathroom light fixture. It's come loose from 
the wall and she thinks it's dangerous.’ 


“Oh, dear,’ Mrs. Crockett said. “And 
electricians as scarce as diamonds!" 
She turned toward the bathroom and I 


snatched my raincoat out of the closet and 
went out the door like little Eva with the 
bloodhounds after her. “I've got to get a 
letter in the mail,” I called back and tore 
down the hall with my hand Waif's 
mouth, 

I walked around the campus in the rain 
until Mary gave me an all-clear signal from 
our window. Then I sneaked in again and 
spent the rest of the day playing with Waif. 
Mary had bought him a red ball that he 
loved. In just no time Mary taught him to 
retrieve it. He learns tricks so fast, I think 
his parents must have been in a circus. I 
taught him to play hide-and-seek that day 
and I'll never forget how he looked, peeping 
out at me from under the ruffle of the chair. 

It wasn't long until Waif owned the hearts 
of all the girls in the dorm, Every night 
some of them came in to play with him and 
feed him tidbits they'd saved for him. One 
girl always sat near the door, and if anyone 
approached we hid the puppy until she found 
out whether it was friend or foe. 

I'll always believe that Clara Belle spied 
on us through the keyhole. Anyway, someone 
must have aroused Mrs. Crockett’s suspicions. 
One night she called us all into the library 
and said that she had heard rumors, which 
she hoped were false, that someone was con- 
cealing a puppy in the dorm, and would the 
guilty party please come forward and confess. 
I sat rooted to my chair in stony silence. It 
was not that I minded being punished, but 


over 
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I was simply not going to betray Waif and 
have him put to death, or sent off to some 
unknown place. No one else spoke, of 
course, and Mrs. Crockett said gently then 
she must have the rooms searched and none 
of us were to leave the building until she 
gave us permission. My heart was beating so 
fast I felt suffocated. When Mary and I got 
to our room I whispered desperately, “Mary! 
Please help me conceal him tonight and to- 
morrow I'll send him home by express.’ 

Mary is strictly honorable, but she loves 
Warf nearly as much as I do. “Let me think,” 
she murmured. “I know! Give him to me.” 
She emptied the soiled handkerchiefs from 
her linen bag and put Waif inside. Then she 
opened the window and hung the drawstrings 
around the little screw that is used in sum- 
mer to hold the screen shut. There Waif 
dangled, outside the window, three flights up. 
I guess he thinks he’s had as many adventures 
as anyone his age has ever had. 

I was in a sweat for fear the string might 
break, but Mary said it was strong. I was 
afraid Waif would howl, but I turned up the 
radio as loud as I dared, and if he howled, 
we didn’t hear him. Mrs. Crockett came in 
and searched the room and the closets thor 
oughly. She picked up Waif's red ball, which 
had rolled under the radiator and looked 
narrowly at it. It was covered with his tooth 
prints. I had a sickening feeling then that 
she knew all about Waif—but she didn’t say 
anything. 

She left pretty soon, looking annoyed, and 
a little later the girls came sneaking in, one 
by one. I was simply sobbing with relief. 
“In the morning, first thing, I'll send him 
home,” I said. 

Don't do that!" begged Beans. 

‘What will we do without him?” moaned 
Alice. “With all the boys going, going, or 
gone, he’s the only bright spot in our lives.” 

‘I can't help it,” I said, holding Waif 
against my cheek. “I can't keep him any 
The strain is wrecking my nervous 
system. Every time I go to class I expect to 
come back and find him gone. And he can't 
have a normal puppyhood. It’s like living in 
a concentration camp.” 

“IT have it! cried Fanny. 
solution,” 

“What is it?” I asked, wiping my eyes. 

“Give him to Mrs. Crockett for a valen- 
tine,” said Fanny. 

For a what?" 1 gasped. 

‘For a valentine,’ repeated Fanny. 
couldn't be a sweeter one 


longer. 


“I know the 


‘There 


and she wouldn't 


“TO BE NEEDED MAKES US PROUD” 


coffee, frying bacon. With the first whiff of 
the bacon, they were swamped with eager 
customers, and neighbors and_ storekeepers 
chipped in with additional food. They fed 
some three hundred people, and were the 
most popular unit there. Now they're lined 
up to take part regularly. 

And here’s a new kind of wartime serv- 
ice. Norristown, Pennsylvania Girl Scouts 
have been coéperating with Dogs for De- 
fense, Inc. This organization has been asked 
by the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard to 
furnish approximately one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dogs to be used for sentry 
work on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, in 
the protection of war plants, and with the 
armed forces overseas. The Scouts have 


ushered at public demonstrations of these 
dogs, assisted in the procurement of dogs, 
distributed literature about them, and are 
providing homes for young puppies until 
they reach enlistment age—which is the ripe 
old age of one year, we understand. 


WE GO A-MILKING 


Last summer and autumn about thirteen 
hundred Girl Scouts worked on farms, giv- 
ing 40,354 hours of service, or the equiva- 
lent of about ve thousand and forty-four 
eight-hour days. The farmers were surprised 
and pleased at the way our inexperienced 
city Girl Scouts took hold. They helped with 
gathering vegetables, fruits, berries—cotton 
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have the heart to refuse him. Nobody would!” 

“It's a brilliant idea,” agreed Mary. “T'll 
teach him to sit up and beg; then on Valen- 
tine’s Day we'll plant him outside Mrs. 
Crockett’s door—and when she comes out 
and he sits up and begs, you know she'll 
keep him.” 

“If she takes him, we'll all get to play 
with him as much as ever,’ said Gladys. 

“It will be better for him, if it works,” 
I admitted. “Her room is on the ground 
floor and he could play in the garden. And 
have enough to eat,” I added bitterly. 

“TIl make him a pink satin collar and 
bow to wear around his neck that day,” said 
Marge. 

“TH paint a heart with “Will you be my 
valentine?’ on it, and fasten it across his 
chest,” said Alice. 

“I know I can teach him to beg by that 
time,” said Mary. “He's so smart.” 

In less than a week she had taught him 
the trick. I've seen dogs sit up and beg 
plenty of times, but I never saw one do it so 
appealingly as Waif did. He would look up 
at you and roll his eyes in such a pleading 
way that you couldn't resist him. 

Luckily Valentine's Day was on Saturday, 
so we had time to arrange everything. Mrs. 
Crockett went back to her room after break- 
fast, and we knew she would be out in a 
few minutes to start her inspection tour, so 
we hastily fastened Waif's pink satin collar 
with the big bow around his neck. We had 
bathed him the night before and he was spot- 
less and smelling of lavendar toilet water. 
Alice fastened the heart on his chest with 
tiny pieces of adhesive tape. We carried him 
to Mrs. Crockett’s door and waited around 
the corner in the hallway, just out of sight. 

When we heard Mrs. Crockett coming to 
the door, Mary put the puppy down and 
whispered firmly, “Beg, Waif!’ He stood up 
and rolled his eyes—and at that exact min- 


ute Mrs. Crockett came out. She stepped 
back in surprise. 
We all held our breath as we peered 


around the corner. Then we saw Mrs. Crock- 
ett bend down and pat Waif'’s head. “Whose 
doggie are you?” she asked aloud. She put 
on her glasses and read the message on the 
heart, and a broad smile broke over her good- 
humored Irish face. “Those young rascals,” 
she chuckled. “They certainly got ahead of 
me that time!” 

She picked Waif up. “Little scamp,” she 
murmured, rubbing his ears, “does him want 
to be my valentine?” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 


in Texas; with hoeing, clearing stones from 
the fields, operating small tractors, baling 
hay; with gathering eggs, candling them, 
and packing for market; grooming horses, 
feeding and watering stock, milking; spray- 
ing, canning; pitching oats and hay, thresh- 
ing, even fertilizing a cornfield. 

The girls enjoyed the work thoroughly and 
plan to do more this year. It is a greatly 
needed service, and plans are being made to 
enlist more girls for it this summer. 


THANKS TO THE GIRL SCOUTS 


of other 
seem not so di- 


of course thousands 
which sometimes 


There are 
Services, 


(Continued on page 50) 
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“Come and git it,’ Kip’s voice boomed out, 
“before we throw it away!” 

It was Mrs. Doolittle’s idea that the four 
presidents of the Women Betterers should 
officially open the four Dutch ovens of 
beans. The newly elected president must 
cut the first juicy slice of barbecued meat. 

If only Windy would help! ‘Here, Windy, 
you fill this coffee pot from the boiler.” 
“Windy, will you pass the barbecue sauce?” 
But Windy was like quicksilver. Windy 
would stand with the coffee pot in his hand, 
while he held forth to Daphne and her 
friends about round-ups he'd been on, about 
buckin’ horses that had never been ridden till 
he, Windy, stepped up. “You say nobody's 
ever been able to stick on that cayuse? Well, 
that horse is practically broke for a Sunday- 
school teacher to ride, right now.” 

The beautiful Doolittle grounds were ter- 
raced, which was lovely for looks but unbe- 
lievably hard on leg muscles. Em was kept 
going at a breathless pace. Once, hurrying 
up with a basket of buttered rolls, she had 
to let them drop with a thump on the table 
from which Maw Lathrop dispensed food. 

Desperately she gulped down a half cup 


of coffee. It scalded her tongue, but it did 
brace her. For there was so much work to be 
done. She let her thoughts run on ahead 


and come to a delightful stop. What a nice, 
long breath they'd draw when this evening 
was over, when into their hands would be 
paid the money which they, in turn, would 
pay out for Uncle Haze! Uncle Haze, al- 
most back to normalcy with the transfusion, 
would be over the hump. In truth, they'd 
all be over the hump. 

Christopher Hart and the photographer 
wanted her to stand against the chuck wagon 
and smile. She did her best with the smile 
though it took an effort. “There, Em, right 
there with the coffee pot—and the fire be- 
hind you. No, face this other way so we 
can get the wagon as background.” 

It angered Em that her arm should quiver 
weakly from the weight of the half-full coffee 
pot. This would never do for a Merrily-She- 
Rode-Along cow girl! 

She glanced now and then at Kip. Was 
he noticing how consistently Daphne was 
hanging to Windy Lathrop’s arm? Em 
could scarcely believe her eyes, or her ears. 
For Daphne was giving Windy—Windy, in 
his purple plaid shirt and his angora chaps! 

the same rush, the same Doolittle blitz- 
krieg which she had turned loose on Kip 
O'Malley. 

How Windy did brag! Em, pushing up 
to Kip, couldn't help quoting Pinto Jones, 
“How the wind doth blow!’ 

Kip only said, “And how some people lap 
it up!” 


Em tried to reassure him. “She'll soon 
realize that it's all blow.” 
Kip only said briefly, “I wonder! Some- 


times it’s hard for any of us to know what's 
real and what isn't.” 

The supper was over. Now the 
was sitting back, waiting for the entertain- 
ment. Em looked over at Kip. Certainly 
he didn’t look like the glamorous West as 
depicted in the movies. His cowboy hat had 
had to do service fanning the fire; grease had 
spattered over his bright silk shirt; his fancy 
boots were covered with ashes and dust. His 

es were red from smoke and a_ black 


crowd 
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smudge trailed across his cheek. He looked 
dog-tired. Em thought resentfully, “If only | 
Windy had lent him a hand instead of strut- 
ting like a turkey cock!” 

She took another gulp of coffee to brace | 
her, rose shakily to her feet. Now for the 
home stretch, now for what she had so 
blithely relayed to Kip as the color and ro- 
mance of the West! And here was Christo- 
pher Hart pushing up to her. “Em, we 
think we've shot some works of art. Now 
we want the final one to cinch it—the widest 
grin ever, while you do fancy roping!” 

Em brought her rope from the wagon, took 
a long time to smooth it out and put a fresh 
loop in it. Merrily she—but she had nevet 
felt so un-merry! Her knees felt like paste- 
board under her. 

She walked up to a circle of light where a 
car's lamps spotlighted Windy, and began 
spinning her loop. Windy, not wanting Em 
to take his audience, turned away and mount- 
ed his horse. Maw Lathrop was watching 
him out of the side of her eye while she 
cleared away some of the supper’s disarray. 

Em glanced about at the waiting crowd in 
throat-thudding panic. She was so tired. Her 
arm wouldn't do the things she told it to do. 
Kip pushed up beside her with his rope. She 
wondered if he could have guessed how shaky 
she felt. She kept twirling the rope. 

Christopher Hart was standing at one side 
and Em had a feeling that she was a trained 
seal, being critically watched by her man- 
ager. The camera focused on her. Christo- 
pher prompted, "Now do that fancy stuff you 
did at the rodeo!” 

Em lowered her loop, stiffened it and 
jumped in it—then out, then in again. But 
her feet were leaden. She wished they'd 
take the picture. Her toe caught on the loop 
and she stumbled, half fell. But what was 
there about a stumble to start her ears to 
hammering—to make the fire flicker through 
shreds of gray curtain? As she slid tu her 
knees with the black curtain closing in on 
her, all she could see was Christopher Hart's 
reproachful face—as though his trained seal 
hadn't performed as he had bragged it 
would. 

Dimly she heard Mrs. Doolittle calling, 
“Daphne, Daphne dear, run into the study 
and get the doctor!’ Through the zig-zag 
of gray curtain, she felt Dr. Doolittle’s firm 
fingers on her wrist, and swallowed a biting 
liquid he held to her lips. “Good gracious, 
girl,’ he was scolding, “is this your idea of 
taking it easy? I thought I made that cleat 
before I had you give the transfusion.” 

Someone was putting a folded blanket un- 
der her head. She looked up into Kip’s 
flashing eyes. “Em, of all the dumb biddys, 
you're it! Doing all this after giving a 
transfusion. Don't you dare move off this 
spot.” 

Christopher Hart pushed up and Em 
smiled apologetically. “I'm sorry if 1 spoiled 
your picture by flopping.” 

He couldn't mask his disappointment. “The 
whole article took a flop when you did. It's 
knocked into a cocked hat by you going frail 
on me. 

Em looked at him for an unbelieving mo- 
That was all the concern he had 
none for her, but all for his article. She 
liked her. She lay 
dazed and bewildered. 

Suddenly Christopher came hurrying back, 
and again his dark eyes were filled with ex- | 


ment. 


had thought he there 
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Just You Two in Your 





@ Tue rustle of leaves in a whispering 
breeze, with the light of a moon for 
your mood. An Old Town Canoe is a 
world of your own... your passage to 
peace and contentment. 

The dip, dip, dip of a Redskin’s pad- 
dle takes you through quiet enchant- 
ment. Paddling or resting, it’s steady 
and strong. It’s sturdy and easy to own. 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes for 
paddling, sailing or outboards. They're light 
in weight, perfectly balanced. Also outboard 
boats. Sailboats. Rowboats. Dinghies. Write 


today. Address Old Town Cance Company, 
922 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 








“THREE WISE FOOLS” 
Winning Title for December 


“NAME-YOUR-OW N” COMIC 





A hundred and thirty-two girls 
submitted two hundred and seventy- 


five titles for the tenth ““Name- 
Your-Own” Comic drawing by Or- 
son Lowell, in the December, 1942 
issue. The prize, a book, goes to 
Martha Ann Marvin of Essex Junc- 
tion, Vermont for her title, “Three 
Wise Fools.” 

Other good titles were “Second 
Childhood,” “Life Begins at 
Eighty,’ “Laugh of the (S)ages,” 
and “Boys Will Be Boys.” 
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citement. “Em, I just heard that the reason 
you flopped was because you gave a trans- 
fusion to your uncle this morning. Say, gal, 
I can play that up big—-human interest stuff, 
you know!” 

Em laughed outright—and her bubbling 
laugh did much to clear away the unhappi- 
ness of the little group and completely 
cleared her own mind and heart. Mary Beth 
had said a mouthful, “He's more of a writer 
than he is a man.” 

She said, with an indifference that wasn't 
affected, ‘Play it up, or play it down, Chris, 
only don’t bother me—I'm played out!" And 
Christopher Hart knew, as he looked long at 
her, that what she really meant was, “We're 
played out!” 

Kip took up his rope again, but no one 
paid much attention to him. Windy and his 
buckskin roping horse were the center of at- 
tention. Em sat up, chuckled to Maw Lath- 
rop, “First time I knew Gene Autry had 
begged Windy to sell him Buck.” 

Maw Lathrop answered grimly, “Give a 
dog a long enough rope and he'll hang his- 
self.” 

Yet, oddly ...cugh, Maw Lathrop switched 
the talk to her son’s prowess with a gun. 
“Windy's a crack shot,” she bragged. Then 
she called loudly, ‘See that knothole in that 
dead chunk of tree leanin’ against the bar- 
becue rail! Fire at that, Son.” 

Em and Kip exchanged glances. Maw 
Lathrop usually tried to hold Windy down, 
not encourage him. 

Windy pulled the gun from his sagging 
gun holster and shot. Em's trained eye saw 
that the shot missed the knothole, but at 
least the bullet hit the chunk of wood and 
the Women Betterers sent up oh’s and ah's of 
admiration. 

Yes, the chuck-wagon party never lagged 
for a minute, even though Em was on the 
sidelines. Now Daphne was riding Windy’s 
buckskin—Daphne herself liked the  spot- 
light. And if this horse was good enough 
for Gene Autry, it was good enough for 
Daphne Doolittle. She vibrated to it. 

This brought all of Windy'’s horse-dealing 
instincts to the fore. He was haltingly re- 
luctant to quote a price—he was devoted to 
the buckskin. He told about a senator who'd 
made a special trip out from Washington to 
try to buy the horse. 

But it ended, as Em had foreseen it would, 
with Mrs. Doolittle, who always satisfied 
Daphne's whims, writing out a check for the 
buckskin. It was an impressive gesture in 
front of the ninety-seven delegates. 

And now the guests, happy and satisfied, 
were filing out of the Doolittle grounds in 
chattering groups. Even Daphne had flitted 
off to get dressed for a dance. Em, with 
Kip grumbling that she ought to sit still, 
helped Maw Lathrop gather up the tin plates. 

“This food that’s left will just about last 
Windy and me till we pull up stakes and 
leave for the Flying Crow,’’ Kip remarked. 

Windy said loftily, “I'm pullin’ out to-mor- 
row for Hollywood. Just as I cash 
this check, I'll buy me a railroad ticket. 
Thought maybe you'd sell me that white satin 
shirt of yours, Kip.” 

Maw Lathrop said quietly, “You're not 
goin’ to use that money for any railroad ticket 
to Hollywood.” 

"Now listen, Maw, just like I told you— 
you can't keep me tied to your apron strings,” 
Windy blustered. 

“I don’t want to,” Maw said vehemently. 
“You're not the kind of son any mother 
wants—tied or untied. 


soon's 


It's hurt me, all this 
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time, to think I had a son who was such a 


sneak. I kept waitin’, hopin’ you'd step up 
like a man and admit you shot Uncle Haze!” 

Em and Kip gasped. 

Windy blurted out weakly, “Why, Maw, 
how—what makes you say I shot Uncle 
Haze?” 

His mother said, “Kip, reach out that bul- 
let you showed me the other day, the one 
Uncle Haze dug out of his leg. Yes—well, 
look all of you! You, too, Windy! Here's 
the one from Windy’s gun that I pried out 





The Victory Fund 


—A Letter from the President 
of Girl Scouts, Inc.- 
December 28, 1942 
Dear Girl Scouts: 

We are delighted with the contri- 
butions that have been received for 
the Girl Scout Victory Fund. Many 
contributions are still coming in 
from councils which have not yet 
reached our goal of an average of at 
least ten cents per registered: Scout 
—girl and adult—so we have agreed 
to continue to receive contributions 
until every individual Girl Scout in 
the organization has had the oppor- 
tunity to take part in this nation- 
wide effort. 

If your troop has succeeded in 
this aim, we congratulate you! If 
Thanksgiving Day arrived faster 
than you expected, perhaps you 
would like to make another effort. 
In that case, will March first give 
you time enough? WHowever, we 
will not announce our total until we 
feel that all of our councils are sat- 
ished with the participation of their 
entire membership. 

This is the first time we have put 
in so concrete a form an immediate 
duty to our country—the building of 
a fund that will be used to buy War 
Bonds now and later to aid children 
in distress all over the world. We 
know that every Girl Scout, when it 
is explained to her, will want to re- 
spond to this appeal so that she may 
share in the Victory Fund. 


Sincerely yours, 
Helen H. Means 
(Mrs. Alan H. Means) 
President 


Editor’s Note: The Victory Fund has now 
reached more than $48,000. But because so many 
contributions have been delayed it bas been 
decided to extend the drive until March. This 
gives every Girl Scout an opportunity to give 
at least one War Savings Stamp to the Fund. 
Send contributions through your troop leader. 











war rd. 


of that chunk of 
which is which?” 


Can anybody tell 


No one could. They were from the same gun. 

All of Windy’s wind went out of him. 
He dropped down on the table, almost tip- 
ping into his lap a pitcher of barbecue sauce. 
He swallowed hard, painfully. “I didn't 
mean to shoot him. I never thought about 
him bein’ anywheres near. It sure made me 
sick when I found out I had. I even rode 
all night—or most of the night—to get to a 
telephone, to send word to Em that maybe 
Uncle Haze needed her. But I was afraid 
she'd recognize my voice—"’ 

“But if you didn’t mean to shoot him, why 
did you run away?” Em asked. 

“I had to,” he confessed. “If he'd found 
out I was shootin’ at one of those fool ducks 
on Rest-a-while Lake, he'd have licked me 
sure—but I was so doggoned hungry, and I 
kept thinkin’ how I could build a little fire 
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and roast one. You know what Uncle Haze 
always says—how if he caught any cowpoke 
shootin’ at those ducks he'd turn him over 
his knees and paddle him?” 

Em laughed softly. The mystery was 
clearing. Kip asked, “Windy, was it you 
skulking around the ranch house, the night 
after Uncle Haze was shot?” 

“I had to know how bad he was hurt, 
didn’t I?” Windy defended. 

“Windy, wait a minute!"’ Em clutched at 
his arm. “Did you go to the hospital and 
leave a bottle of stuff that would have poi- 
soned Uncle Haze if the nurse had given it 
to him?” 

“Poisoned him?” Windy was as puzzled as 
anyone now. “But what would he want to 
drink it for? I had a hard time gettin’ it for 
him. It would’ve healed up that bullet hole 
quick as lightnin’. Remember when I got a 
horn gash and that cured it right up? I fig- 
ured it was better than any of that stuff 
they have at hospitals—that’s why I slipped 
it in.” 

“Windy, Windy,” Em sighed, but she 
laughed again in relief. Gone was the sinis- 
ter threat that had hung over Uncle Haze’s 
life. 

“There’s paddlin’s and paddlin’s,””’ Maw 
Lathrop said, “and you've got one comin’ to 
you.” 

“Aw, now, Maw!” 

“Maybe Uncle Haze won’t need to know 
about all this,” she went on inexorably, “‘if 
you'd take a financial paddlin’. After all, 
whose fault is it that he’s pilin’ up a hospi- 
tal bill and a doctor bill?” 

Windy said meekly, “Yeh, I guess you're 
right. I been thinkin’ about it. Well, no- 
body can say that, once the path of duty is 
pointed out, Windy don't follow it. If 
youll show me where you sign this here 
piece of paper for old Buck, you can take it.’ 

Kip said, “Gosh, Windy, that’s—all right 
of you!” 

“And nobody's stoppin’ you from goin’ to 
Hollywood either,” Maw Lathrop told him. 
“Anyone as glib with their tongue as you 
are ought to pick, up a free ride.” 

But Windy insisted on being noble. “Now, 
Maw, I been thinkin’ about that, too. I feel 
it's my duty to go back to the ranch and 
help you all I can. And say, Maw, I heard 
you gettin’ some new recipes from Mattie. 
I thought I heard somethin’ about a three- 
layer marshmallow fudge cake—’’ 

Em's tired face was radiant. ‘Kip, what 
are we going to do with all our money?” 

“We'll split it and follow our hearts’ de- 
sires. I've got some new grains I'm fairly 
aching to try out in our fields—one new one 
called milo.” 

“And I'm fairly aching «to touch up the 
shabby old ranch house* with a few buckets 
of paint and a bolt or two of bright linen.” 

Windy was still extracting what drama he 
could from being noble. “And another thing, 
Kip—about that girl of yours. I'm _ re- 
nouncin’ her, too.” 

“You're renouncing her?” Kip repeated. 

“Yeh, I'm renouncin’ her. It was just 
my love of conquest made me win her this 
evenin’. I don’t want you feelin’ hurt and 
holdin’ it against me. You needn't worry 
about me takin’ your girl away from you.” 

Kip said, ‘You're not taking my girl away 
from me. You go on and dance with 
Daphne.” He turned te Em and his smile 
was his old twisted, challenging one. ‘I 
feel like a man who was hungry for solid 
food and got an overdose of sweet custard. 
Em, I'm hankerin’ for a girl I can fight with.” 
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nestled up to his mother. “What did Uncle 
King William say?” he asked. 

Princess Anne crumpled a letter angrily. 
“He wants me to get rid of Lord and Lady 
Marlborough,” she burst out. “My Sally, that 
I've lived with always, that tells me truths 
when others flatter! He says the Marlbor- 
oughs conspire with Those Across the Water 
—as if it were wrong for them to be friends 
with their old master! And that they trick 
and pilfer, too.” 

The little boy thought quickly. It was a 
bad time, then, for him to blame Lady Marl- 
borough, yet if he waited, his cherished army 
might be gone before his mother could inter- 
cede. He took a chance and poured out his 
story. 

But it had the wrong effect. “There, Hill!” 
said Princess Anne triumphantly to her 
Abigail. “Doesn't that prove William of 
Orange to be wrong? If the Marlboroughs 
really pilfered, Sally would never be so vexed 
at my son’s little regiment for pilfering. Any- 
body can see that!” 

Duke William made a last effort. “Mother, 
please promise you won't let her disband my 
regiment!” 

“Now, now, son,” his mother soothed, 

‘twas but her high, free temper. She did 
not mean it.” 

He stood unconvinced, his small mouth 
set. His mother tried to make him forget 
what she feared, herself, might happen. “' Abi- 
gail, get the gilt-tooled box from my ward- 
robe!" She turned to her son. “See, darling, 
you shall have the King’s flutes you have 
always wanted to play on. You may have 
them for your very own, if you'll just smile 
at Mother and think no more of this.” 

Abigail laid the worn, beautiful purple 
case on the Princess's knee, and she opened 
it and held it out to the Duke. ‘See, the 
recorder-flutes I played on when I was a 
little girl—that King William only sent me 
back four years ago when your poor aunt, 
Queen Mary, died. Now you won't grieve 
any more about disbanding your little army, 
will you?” 

William fingered the flutes he had always 
coveted—lovely, silvery, trumpet-mouthed. 
But he did not smile. “Thank you, Mother. 
But I would rather have my army.” 

With scarcely an announcing scratch, the 
Princess’s door flew open. It was Lady Marl- 
borough who came in. She was beautiful. 
Her gold brocaded morning gown was hand- 
somer than her mistress’s own, her straight, 
slim figure and clear-cut, imperious face radi- 
ated power—and temper of the highest. The 
thick waves of golden hair curled short on 
her neck, as if swift shears had crashed 
through them: they gave her the look of a 
lovely, high-tempered child instead of a wife 
and mother in her thirties. 

Princess Anne looked up at her, shocked. 
‘My dear, what’s happened to your beautiful 
hair?” 

Sarah Churchill laughed. “ ‘Twas time I 
taught John Churchill a lesson. He tried to 
cross me last night—and smoothing and 
praising my hair all the time. And so, as it 
seemed what he loved most, I slashed it off 
and left it on his dressing table for him to 
find.” 

“Sally!” gasped the Princess, a hand on her 
own long brown locks. 

‘’Twill be easier to fit the new French 





wigs over, anyway,” Sarah said coolly. “I've 
seven that came on the last packet from 
France. Never mind that! Have you written 
yet to that odious old Orange?’ Without 
waiting for an answer, she ordered, “Get us 
quills and ink, Hill, and bring over the desk 
from the window seat.” 

“Yes, your ladyship,” said her cousin Abi- 
gail. She laid the small carved desk on the 
dressing table, and placed another tall chair 
beside that of the Princess. 

“But, Mother—’’ persisted little Duke Wil- 
liam, pulling at Princess Anne's hanging 
sleeve. 

“Mother has no time now, darling. Make 
your reverence and let Hill take you to your 
schoolroom. Bishop Tillotson must be weary 
waiting for you.” 


Outside in the hall, young Abigail dropped 


on her knees and put her arms around him, 
drying the tears which again were slipping 
down his cheeks. “Don't cry, your Grace,” 
she said softly. “There may still be help.” 

“There isn’t any help,’ William said fierce- 
ly. “Everybody's afraid of her—except my 
uncle King William, and even he can't make 
Mother send her away. I'm going to run off, 
I'm going to stow away on a French vessel. 
Maybe my whole army could stow away, too. 
I'm going to offer my army to Those Across 
the Water!" 

“Your Grace! To your grandfather? That 
would be disloyal!” Abigail cried out. 

“Is that what Those Across the Water are 

my grandfather ?’’ asked the Duke, amazed 
out of his tears. “I thought they were wicked 
people.” 

Abigail tried to smooth over what she had 
said. “No, I always heard that King James 
Stuart was very kind to their Highnesses, 
your mother and her sister, Queen Mary,” 
she said. ‘“But—well, one must think first of 
England.”’ 

“But I wish England would help me keep 
my army,” the little Duke sighed. 


“If you'd let Jack and me help—" mur- 
mured Abigail. 
He stared at her. “Do you want some- 


thing?” he asked. “You haven't asked yet. 
Everybody wants something.” 

“I want her Grace, Princess Anne, to be 
happy,” Abigail said earnestly. ‘She's so 
good, and all she wants is a little honest 
love. My great cousin Marlborough gives 
her none. To be rough-spoken is not to be 
true-spoken always. But few remember that.”’ 

The little Duke still stared. “I think I will 
trust you,” he said at last. “I will trust you 
and your brother Jack both, even if you are 
her cousins.” 

Abigail smiled down at him. “Twas a 
mouse nibbled the lion his net in Aesop's 
Fables,’ she reminded him. 

“You mean you and Jack will be my 
mice?” asked the little boy. 

“We will all be mice,” said Abigail. ‘Gal- 
lant mice in tie-wigs and topboots, like the 
guards for Cinderwench. Who knows what 
net we may nibble? Now, let us go talk 
about it in my mouse hole.” 


ACK and Abigail Hill, with the little Duke 

between them, sat in a row on the pallet 
in Abigail's room. 

The Duke spoke first. “If Uncle William 
could see my regiment drill, and know it was 
going to fight to keep him on the throne,” 
he said, “perhaps he'd let me keep it. But 
he doesn’t come to see us any more.” 
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“Perhaps he would, if he heard about it,” 
Abigail suggested. “Jack, what of your com- 
rade, Arnold?” 

Jack slapped his thigh. “Arnold Keppel!” 
he said. “What a fool I am! Arnold is the 
King’s favorite Dutch page, your Grace, and 
my best friend. He was sent to France with 
a gentleman of His Majesty's court, to carry 
secret papers, but now they've been back a 
week. Arnold was teaching me the new 
French songs yesterday.” He grinned. “And 
that one, too, you know, about Lady Marl- 
borough.” 

“Would the King make me throw away 
my flutes, if I kept the army?” William won- 
dered. “I like the flutes, too.” 

“We might use them to lead the army 
with!’ Jack said. “There's an idea, Sister!” 

He took one of the flutes and began strut- 
ting up and down, playing an impudent tune 
on it. Then he assumed a gracious, languid 
air that made the Duke laugh. 

“Oh, oh, you're like my governor—you' re 
like Lord Marlborough!” he cried. “Do it 
again! 

Abigail shook her head. “Your songs and 
mimicking have got you and Arnold into 
trouble before this, Brother. Have a care.” 

“Ay, I'll have a care,”” said Jack. “But I'll 
have news for your Grace before nightfall, 
too.” He thrust the flute into the case, and 
was off, case and all. 


Ane HILL got on well—which was 

more than most did—with Mrs. Pack, 
the Duke's nurse. When she volunteered that 
night to put him to bed, so Mrs. Pack might 
have an hour to run down and see her own 
children, not far away in their cottage, the 
nurse accepted with alacrity. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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HERE’ 


“WE ARE 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS: I am a Senior 
Scout and I thought I would write and tell 
you about our troop. I do not take the maga- 
zine, but my sister does and I read it. 

Our troop is doing all it can for the war 
effort. We maintain three War Stamp booths 
in prominent stores, and we have offered our 
services to the War Bonds and Stamps Com- 
mittee of this city. We are ready for volun- 
teer work at the Red Cross rooms at any time. 

Well, I just wanted to let you know we 
are here, and now I've done so I'll sign off. 

Shirley Givens 


NOT GOODY-GOODY 


Havana, CuBa: I love THE AMERICAN GIRL 
—it has such interesting stories and articles. 
Every other magazine I have ever taken is so 
sort of “goody-goody,’ but THE AMERICAN 
Gir- isn't like that. 

I was a Brownie when I lived in the States 

I was eight then. I would like to be a 
Girl Scout very much. 

I wish you would have some more covers 
by Orson Lowell. His daughter was my moth 
er's best friend when she was a girl. The 
“Name-Your-Own" Comics are wonderful. 

I have a black cocker spaniel named Lassie. 
She is very sweet. I am twelve years old. 

Lucy T. Briggs 


DRAFTEE:—In Memoriam 


SouTH Berwick, Maine: I am not a Girl 
Scout or a subscriber to your wonderful maga 
zine, though I would like to be, but I do 
hope you will publish this letter in memory 
of my dog, Draftee. 

Draftee died with distemper about two 
months ago. He was only five months old 
but I feel I have known him a long time. 

My dog taught me many things during his 
short life on this earth and I feel, if I never 
had had him, that I would be in ignorance 
of the joy an animal can bring into a per 
son's life. With him as my companion, I felt 
I could accomplish anything I wanted to. 
Only the wag of his tail, when I felt I was 
not doing my best in school, or in my paint- 
ing, would give me encouragement. 

I have always been fond of animals, but 
Draftee was different from any other animal 
I know. He was a very pretty dog and drew 
the attention of many admirers. He was not 
a thoroughbred, but a mixture of many 
breeds. He was very smart and never seemed 
to lose interest in anything. 

I cannot express the feeling I had when 
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they told me my dog was dead. If any of 
you had seen Draftee, you would know how 
I felt. During his last days on this earth he 
could not hear, see, or move without pain, 
but when I went near him he would try to 
show that he was glad to see me. 

To my mind, there is nothing worse than 
the disease distemper. Isn't there something 
that can be done for animals so unfortunate 
as to get it? 

I would like to have another dog, but my 
mother and father do not wish to have to 
experience this terrible thing again. 

Marilyn Brisara 


SHORTHAND AND TYPING 


WeEEDsPoRT, New York: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for a year now and am 
thankful I have a two-years’ subscription. My 
favorite character is Dilsey. I think the best 
serial so far was Sky Rabbits Unlimited. 
Poems are the first thing I look for every 
month when I receive my new issue. Let's 
have more like Minute Man, which was in 
the July, 1942 issue. 

I am fourteen years old and am a soph- 
omore in the Cato-Meridian Central School. 
I play a clarinet in the senior band. My 
hobby is collecting old and new post cards— 
I have one hundred and thirty-three in my 
collection, so far. 

My favorite subject is typing, because there 
is no homework. I like shorthand very much, 
though, and there is enough homework in 
that to make up for typing. 

Helen Jane Mead 

SINCE DECEMBER SEVENTH, 1941 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: I am a girl fif- 
teen years old, who has recently been evacu- 
ated from the island of Kauai in the Hawaiian 
group. I was a resident of the Territory for 
fourteen years. It was not easy for me to 
leave my home—my family is still there. I 
have been through a lot of changes since De- 
cember seventh, 1941, and I am now used to 
making changes and decisions quickly. 

I was born here in Los Angeles (where ! 
am making my home with a relative), but left 
here at an early age. Seeing as I cannot go 
back until the war is over, I will be here for 
the duration. I hope it will not be long be- 
fore I can return. 

In Hawaii we were living under martial 
law and every night was a blackout. There 
wasn't a light to be seen. It was a welcome 
sight to see lights again when we landed in 
San Francisco. We had a pleasant and un- 
eventful voyage across. There wasn’t much 
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to do on the boat, except sleep and eat— 
which I was grateful for. We had to carry 
life preservers at all times, and we had life- 
boat and air-raid drills every so often. 

In Hawaii every family has its own indi- 
vidual air-raid shelter and everyone has a gas 
mask. We gave up our gas masks in Hono- 
lulu before boarding the boat. 

Another girl who has been in the Territory 
fifteen years traveled with me. We are both 
the same age and have known each other 
since we were six years old. She is now in 
Wisconsin. We lived fifteen miles apart on 
Kauai and went to the same high school. 
There are two high schools on the island; 
ours had an enrollment of eight hundred— 
there were about fifteen white pupils there. 
The rest were Japs, Hawaiians, Filipinos, 
Chinese, and Portuguese. Fifty-three per cent 
of the population on our island is Japanese. 

Yvonne Neely 


BLACKOUT 


ToLepo, On10: Three cheers for THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, the best girls’ magazine this side 
of Mars! In fact the best magazine, period. 

I like serials and fiction stories best—every- 
thing else comes in second place. I like to 
read stories about Girl Scouts, because I am 
one myself and I like to know what other 
Girl Scouts are doing. 

We have had three blackouts in Toledo. 
The first was while I was away, but when 
the others came, I was deep in my own bed- 
covers. It is almost like being in a deep, 
dark cave without even a match. I only hope 
we'll never have a real raid. 

I am eleven years old and in the sixth 
grade. I have no special hobbies, but my 
favorite sports are swimming and bicycling. 

Nancy Huke 

WANTED—A LITTLE SNOW 
PaRRAL, CHIH., Mexico: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for about two years and 
I can't tell you how much I enjoy it. I live 
in a mining camp—there are about forty 
families living here. I am twelve years old 
and in the eighth grade. There are many 
girls here who are my same age. They all 
borrow THE AMERICAN GIRL, even before I 
get through reading it. 

We have a beautiful big swimming pool 
and in the summer I swim almost every day. 
There is only one thing I want, and that is a 
little snow. We have about sixty chickens 
which I feed and take care of every day. I 
have a darling little gray cat, too. 

Patricia Koenig 
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The Duke lay very still in his big state 
bed until he heard tiptoeing feet. Then Jack 
Hill made his way cautiously to the bedside. 

“L saw Arnold.” he whispered. “And Arn- 
old has seen King William and come back 
to me, all in the hour. And the King’s pleased 

he’s coming to see your army drill to- 
morrow. The royal order is on its way, so 
Sarah dare not do any disbanding until after- 
ward, anyway.” 

The Duke sat up, scarlet-cheeked. “Oh, 
Jack, you're wonderful! When I'm King ll 
make you a great lord—I promise it!” 

‘Kiss his Grace's hand. Brother,” prompted 
Abigail, “and begone, you crazy lad. If Mrs. 
Pack finds you here, we'll have the palace 
around our ears.” 

“One word more—will your Grace sign 
me a note asking a favor from Lady Marl- 
borough's son, Jack Churchill?” asked Jack 
Hill, about to depart. 

‘Don't get poor Jack Churchill into trou- 
ble,” his sister begged. “His mother beats 
him anyway, they say, from sheer temper.” 

But the Duke signed the note. And then 
he must go to sleep, Abigail said, for to- 
morrow would come quicker that way. 


HE royal visit was to be a grand, formal 

occasion, the King’s first visit to his rela- 
tions for months. The little Duke's parents 
waited for the King’s arrival, seated on the 
dais in their richly covered chairs Princess 
Anne wore her pearl-roped hair in a high 
tower, and her hoopskirts extended her gold- 
embroidered petticoats; Prince George, gi- 
gantic and good-humored as always, presented 
an appearance of splendor in his white satin 
breeches and glittering medals and flowing 
fair periwig. 

Behind them, quite as fine, stood the Mar! 
boroughs, the handsomest couple in the king- 
dom. Little Duke William stood beside them, 
his hand holding fast to the hand of his 
governor, Lord Marlborough. Lady Sarah's 
cropped head was covered by the latest wig 
of towered. jewel-draped French hair; her 
rose brocade skirts spread wider than her 
mistress's. Lord Marlborough, whose man- 
ners were as celebrated for their elegance as 
his wife’s were for shrewishness, was dressed 
in a purple velvet coat and breeches, with a 
waistcoat embroidered with purple and silver 
roses. French lace fell in a flowing cravat 
below his handsome chin, his curled dark 
wig set off his fine eyes and classic features. 
The Marlboroughs might conspire to keep 
Princess Anne's palace their private property, 
as their enemies said, but none could deny 
that they ornamented it. 

Little dour. sallow King William, when 
he arrived—plainly clad, one shoulder higher 
than the other, deep lines of pain and strain 
in his hard-featured face—was a contrast to 
all this beauty and bravery. A group of his 
Dutch gentlemen followed him. Close at his 
elbow walked the handsome blond lad, Arn- 
old Keppel. his favorite page and trusted 
messenger. A mischievous light glinted in 
Arnold's blue eyes as they caught the eyes of 
his comrade, Jack Hill. 

The Prince and Princess bowed and courtes- 
ied low, the Earl and Countess, behind them, 
lower still. Litthe Duke William pulled his 
hand from the gold-broidered glove of his 
governor, Marlborough, and ran impulsively 
to the King. “Oh, thank you, Uncle William, 


for reviewing my army,” he said. “| promise 
you it shall always defend you from Those 
Over the Water—even if they are my grand- 
father.” 

King William frowned, then he actually 
smiled. “Did anyone teach you that, God- 
son?” he asked in his harsh voice. He looked 
down at.the flushed face under the court wig. 
“No, I think none. Goot!"’ 

“It will begin by Harry beating the drum,” 
Duke William confided to his uncle. “Then 
call-over—" 

“Goot!” said the King again. 

When the King and the great folk had 
disposed themselves, small William of Glou- 
cester took his place before his regiment of 
little boys, all very erect in their red coats. 


The unfortunate Dick Billings, whose looting | 
of the lace petticoat had caused so much trou- | 


ble, stood a zealous sergeant, his freckled 
face expressionless and martial. The little 
captains, among them Jack Churchill, the 
Marlboroughs’ only son, were in position, 
cock-hatted and gilt-epauletted. To one side 
stood Harry Scull with his drum, and then 
four flutists, each with a silver recorder flute 


° ° | 
-the precious flutes which had once be-! 


longed to Henry Tudor! Princess Anne 
gasped when she saw them, but there was 
nothing to do about it. 

The drum rolled, and the drill began. The 
little Duke's regiment did him credit. From 
first to last no grown-up regiment could have 
drilled better; his father and uncle nodded 
to each other as it went on to its end. 

‘Twill make a goot king, Sister,” William 
said, turning to his sister-in-law. 

Anne, beaming, murmured, “And such a 
clever one, Brother—and well willed, too.” 

It was a happy family. William's review 
of small William's army was healing the 
breach between Hampden Court and Camp- 
den House. The King applauded, so did the 
court. But the army broke ranks and re- 
formed. 

‘What now, Arnold?” King William asked 
the boy at his elbow. “It was you who told 
me of this fine show—is more to come?” 

‘Just a short final feature, your Majesty,” 
Arnold murmured in Dutch. “A little song. 
If I may go and help—" 

The King nodded permission, and settled 
himself with the patience of a monarch whose 
court routine has included too many pageants. 
The usual chorus about the great William of 
Orange, he supposed. 

Presently, half the army ranged itself on 
one side of the room, while the other half 
took its stand on the opposite side. Then 
the quartet of flutes began playing the same 


impudent tune Jack Hill had played the day | | 


before—the one Arnold Keppel had brought 
back from Paris. The two halves of the army 
were singing now, question and answer, back 
and forth—in French, to be sure, but every 
adult and most of the children in the room 
knew French as well as English. Jack Hill 
entered, exhibiting an exaggerated burlesque 
of Marlborough’s languid grace. He was clad 
in the best court suit of little Jack Churchill: 
and that suit, as was the day's custom, dupli- 
cated down to the last hair of its beautiful 
wig the purple velvets in which his father, 
John Churchill of Marlborough, at that mo- 
ment stood. A giggle—suppressed by Anne's 
people, frank on the part of the King’s—ran 
through the courtiers’ group. 

Then a mincing blond creature in pink 


petticoats, a group of small soldiers following | 
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Handicraft Catalog. 


4. &. HAMMETT Co. 
284 Main St... Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 










Beautifully Styled-Low Prices! 


more conscious of thers membership 
300 styles, sterling and 
















SAVE MONE Y 


FREE Samples and Directions. All wool 2-%-4-ply 
Knitting Yarns. Unexeelied quality. Low prices. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS. Box C, Harmony, Maine 








ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure 
to send your old as well as your new address 
to The American Girl, 155 E. 44 St., N. Y. C. 
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her, emerged from the opposite door. Arnold 
Keppel was not so good a Sarah as Jack Hill 
was a Marlborough, but he served. 

“Marlhrough has gone to the wars,” sang 
Arnold-Sarah, chorused by the army, “And 
when will he come back here?” 

The court group held their breaths. Every- 
body knew that Arnold Keppel was the 
King’s darling imp: he had risked his life to 
save the King from dying of smallpox, and 
William loved him for it. But to act out a 
Paris street song that everybody knew was 
intended to imply that Marlborough dreaded 
coming back to England to a shrewish wife 
they were aghast at the boy's daring. 

Marlborough- Jack and his chorus answered 
loudly 
on Marlboroug! 


pantomiming much aversion to return 
part 


He may return at Easter 


“Mavnton, Mivonton, Mirontaine, 
He may return at Easter, 
Or on Trinity Sunday appear! 


The 
most successful general of his time can afford 
to find 
amusing—but his lady 


Marlborough’s smile was unchanged 


t defeated enemy's jokes about him 
looked 
young Jack Hill, in his pink petticoats, fell 
into a pantomimed tantrum at the disappoint 
ing suggestion in the 
boxed the cars of the two nearest soldiers. 


furious as 


song and vigorously 
The song went on 


But Trinity Sunday is over 
‘And Marlbrough comes not yet! 


His lady 


As high as she can get 


climbs her tower 


She sces het 
All clad in 
‘Oh, page, my page, 


From my truc love 


page approaching, 
sable hue 

what tidings 
bring you? 


At Arnold s last 
squetk, Sarah's fan 
"Do something!” she 
of Orang 
her own 


delivered 
sharply 
William 

look than 

Anne 


passionately 
Anne 
hissed. But 
turned on her a blacker 
before 


nudged 


ingry scowl Princess 
could answer 
The little 


was a marquis in his own right 


page, one of the majors--who 


re spond d 


cheerfully 


‘The news I bring, 


fair lady, 


Will make your tears run down! 
Put off your rosy satins 
And doff your brocade gown 


The Sieur Marlbrough is dead now 
And buried, too, for aye; 

I saw four captains bearing 

His noble corpse away 

hands; 
Jack, as the Duke, was realistically dying and 
being carried off by 


Arnold-Sarah was) wringing hts 


arms and legs, then 


dropped as his captains pounced on his equip 


nent. plunderers on a stricken field 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
Perhaps from her foster country, Ameri 


ca, Mei-ling had learned to be interested in 


than herself; or pet 
lature generous—she in 
them. At any rate, very 
into the New Life 


which was created to 


people less fortunate 
haps for she is by 
stinctively telt for 
early she threw herself 
Movement of China, 
unite the Chinese people in a common moral 
cause. This movement was rooted deep in 
the old Confucian ideal. Four Chinese char- 
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""The first one bore 
‘'The next his shield so tall, 

“"The third one bore his sabre, 
The fourth had nothing at all. 


his Cuirass, 


“"And so we saw the glories 

*'For which great Marlbrough bled, 
“"And as the show was over 
We all went home to bed! 


There was a burst of applause and laugh- 
ter. The Earl, that excellent sport, led it 
He didn’t particularly mind the wishful-think- 
was killed, the insinuation that 
his officers were thieves and that his glories 
amounted to nothing, for he knew better. 
But Sarah's wounded made het 
break all bounds of decorum and prudence 
Forgetting the King’s presence, she snatched 
the nearest of the silver flutes which had cat 
ied the mocking tune and struck Jack Hill 
full in the face with it. She 
other blow at her own son, then she grasped 
littlhe Duke William's white 

How dare you have that scurrilous song 
sung husband 7" she 
‘TIL have Keppel and Hill in the stocks! Tl 
have your litthe wretches disbanded to-night! 
She swung the flute up again 

Before it touched the little Duke, the King 
was on his feet and so was Princess Anne. 

Sarah! You would strike my son!” Anne 
cried. 

King William's silenced everybody. 
Lady Marlborough will return to her place 
The tall halberdiers who had come 
the King took a step forward, but Sarah was 
back on the dais again. “This is but a page's 
childish prank,” the King said sternly To 
punish it belongs to me. To punish Lady 
Marlborough belongs to her mistress. 

The boys are my servants, Uncle 
liam,” the litthe Duke said manfully 
must punish me, not them. 

The King's face 
little one! 
der you to drill your army daily for an hour 
And that you may not escape by disbanding 
it, my royal warrant establishes it to-morrow 
a month. And sec 


ing that he 


arrogance 


launched an 


satin shoulder. 


before my screamed 


voice 


with 


Wil 
You 


relaxed. “Well spoken, 


As your commanding othcer, I ot 


I wish to see it drill once 
that it drills as well the lined, dour face 
broke into something like laughter as it 
performs regimental theatricals! 

Oh, thank Uncle William! The 
boy's bent to kiss the King’s 
hand, was rapturous 

Arnold Keppel, breathless, was back at his 
master's elbow in his own clothes, a streak of 
rouge still on his cheek. 

Arnold, da schelm!” said the King under 
his breath-—but he And then, 


as formally as he had come, the King, greet- 


you, 
tace, as he 


was smiling 


ings and compliments over, was gone 

Sarah of Marlborough put he: 
Princess's arm. “Dearest Anne 
But Anne turned away 


hand on the 


she began. 


And 


flute!” she said 


You were going to strike my baby! 


you would have broken the 


She turned to Abigail Hill who had stood 
. , Acc 4 AP - 
CHINA’S GREAT LADY 
acters were chosen as symbols for right 
conduct—-Lz, which means courtesy; Ee, which 
means service towards one's fellow” men; 
Lien. honesty and respect for the rights of 
others: CArh, high mindedness, or honor. 
Mei-ling gave to the movement a domestic 


slant which brought it into great popularity. 
Under het house-wife’s leagues’ 
and “cleanliness brigades” began to spring 


had povters placed in primary and 


influence 


up. She 
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nearby, as a tirewoman must, with shawl and 
salts. “Abigail, take me to my bed. I want 
to lic down.” 

The little army was dismissed. It marched 
from the state saloon decorously, breaking 
ranks when it was outside. It had its orders 
to drill next day 

Small William of Gloucester, everything 
over, made his way quietly toward his father’s 
stud’ again, with Jack Hill. for once silent 
and formal, behind him. 

Abigail came from the Princess's room, as 
they pissed it. She bent down to whisper to 


the little prince. 
‘Alls well.” she murmured. “The mice 
began to-day to nibble a hole in the lion's 


net, your Grace. To-day you helped to begin 
to free someone from bondage. You are m 
brave Prince.” She returned the 
flutes to his hand 

From under the 
sound of the voices of an entire regiment of 
little boys. They were impudently, triumph 
antly whistling and singing the jigging tune 
that would be sung all over London to-mor 
row, im every street and every 
would be sung wherever English was spoken 
for hundreds of They sang 
their own words to it 


case of 


I 


windows came the shrill 


tavern; that 


years to come 


‘Marlbrough has gone to the wat 
And when will he come back here? 
“He won't come home morning, 
Till daylight doth appear 


until 


Author ‘ note 
The tune we knou a "We W ni G 
Home Until Morning” is sung still in France 
be words about Marlhorough and his 
after tt reached England it was a 
ong, and the tune perhaps crossec 
the Channel in 
by the English, as 
It 1 true that the 
carve ‘\ponded uth “Those Across the Water 
the exiled James Il and his son, James Ed 
ward—hbut so did nearly everybody else, ex 
cept William of Orange and his Dutchmen. 
I suppose Sarah's haw grew again, but 
after Marlhovough's death the golden curls she 
had cut off to puntsh him were found put awa) 


lo ti c 
Sarah 
drinking 


auch fashion, brought 


1 have supposed here. 


\OME 


Marlhoroug) 


ENON 


among his treasures. As for Anne, tt took 
her yearsx—and overhearing Sarah say fur 
ously how she hated her mistress—to mak 


her finally choose the gentler Abigail as fa 
vorite instead. Abigail married the littl 
Duke's page. Masham, who was later Baron 
Masham—and her brother Jack 
baronet. For 


became 


generations, ladies’ confidential 
"Abigails,” so named 
after the maid who was a queen's friend. A 


for Arnold Keppel. of whom and of Jack Hui 


we hear about wilder pranks than this, be 


. " 
maids were called their 


’ 


was made Duke of Albermarle before all wa 


done. 
During his short life, little Duke W 


“army'’ —and, 


I] 


Drstory 


Malay 





if Gloucester kept bis 


tells us. it regrettably went on looting. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


children 
dressed in clean trousers and short coats, do 
ing Various setting-up exercises 
departure from custom, for the Chinese in 
the past had considered exercise menial. Oth 
er pictures children taking baths, 
brushing their teeth, and getting ready for 
afternoon naps. All hygienic ideas 


rural schools, showing Chinese 


This was a 


showed 


these 


were new to the Chinese. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Party Thought 


This 
Birthday, 


MOTHER 
Lincoln's 
dear. 

CuHiLp: Will he 1n- 
vite me, Mother ?— 
Sent anonymously, Oil 
City, Pennsylvanta. 


is 


Orders 


The Hollywood 
script writers were dos 
ing their best to ad- 
just themselves to the The class was 
war crisis, but there 
were, inevitably, some Little Tommy was the 


loose ends. There was, His essay read 
for instance, a script 
about an under-water 
combat, in the course 
of which a submarine 
commander 


got one. 


Waukegan, 


Send THE 
caught 








In a Nutshell 


set 
ing an essay to be entitled, “Our Dog.” 


Our Dog. We haven't 
Sent by Gat 


Ii Nols, 


AMERICAN GIRL 
ntest joke, tellmg us your name, age, and 
address. A book wll be awarded to every | 
girl whose joke 1s published in this space. | 


the task of writ 
first to finish. 


HAMILTON, 


your fun 








sight of the enemy. 
The script read, ‘All 
hands on deck! 
barked the command 
er. We're going to 
submerge’. Sent by BEVERLY KENNARD, 


Batesville, Arkansas. 


Ex OnOoMY 


A middle-aged woman fell out of a win- 
dow and landed in a garbage truck which was 
standing below. A Chinaman came along and 
saw her in this predicament 

He Mellican people velly wasteful. 
That woman good for ten years yet Sent 
by GRACE FLANAGAN, Hashrouck Heights, 
New Jersey 


said, 


aD) 


wn 


Hard Lot 


Wire (reading the paper): It says here 
that most accidents happen in the kitchen. 

HUSBAND (grumpily) 
have to eat them and pretend we like them! 
—Sent by Caro Dorn, Elkhorn. Wisconsin. 


Yes—and we men 


ish were pursuing him. 


CAN GIRL 





Giveaway 


CORPORAL: That 
new recruit used to be 


a clerk. 


SERGEANT: How} 
do you know ? 
Corporal Every 


time he stands at ease, | 


he tries to put his 
rifle behind his ear. 
Sent by SHEILA Pop 


KIN, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Great Feat 


TEACHER: Do 
believe that George 
Washington 
have pitched a dollar 
the Rappahan 
nock River he is 
said to have done 

JIMMIE 
Our history book says 
he pitched his camp 
across the Delaware 
River when the Brit 

Sent by MARGUERITE 


you 
could 


Across 


as 


I guess so, 


SmitH, Hialeah, Florida. 





Voice of I 


Before the wedding 


bridegroom asked the preacher, 


mary to cuss the bride? 
The preacher answer 
after a while.” 


Cathay, North Dakota. 


ix pe r7ence 


ceremony, a 
Is it kissto- 


nervous 


ed dryly, Not yet— 


Sent by IRMA JEAN EDINGER, 


Ore rhe ard 


One drop of ink to 


“Papa's in the pen finishing out a 


One strawberry 
“Papa's in a jam.” 

One wall to another 
at the corner.” 

The rug to the floor 
got you 


to 


covered. 


Sent 


another drop of ink: 
entence 
another strawberry 


wall: “I'll meet you 
“Don't move! 


by CHARLOTTE 


MATTHEWS, Decatur, Georgia. 


| Send 10c for 48 page Ski Manual. 84 illustrations 


I've 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR 
SKIING 





® Good skiing demands sturdy, accurotely designed 
skis. That is why most experts use and recommend 
Northland Skis. Only in Nortihlands will you find 
the finest woods, hand craftsmanship. the newest 
designs. Naturally you'll ski better on Northlands 


edited by Hannes Schneider. 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


World's largest ski manufacturers 


Tells you how to ski 


wees §3 Merriam Pork, St. Poul, Minnesott. — 





Any Book You Want to 
Keep Is a Good Book to 
Give to the Victory Book 
Campaign 
| The 1943 Victory Book Campaign 
(January fifth to March fifth) has been 
officially designated by the Army and 
Navy as the means of collecting good, 
readable books for the fighting forces. 
the Li 
the Red 
United Service Organ 
local library how 


American 


| 
| ‘It is sponsored by 
American 


brary Association, 
Cross, and the 
Ask 
you can help! 
| Girl Scouts can do, not only in helping 


| 
| izations, your 


This is real war service 


to collect books, but also in reminding 
members of their families to share good 


books with our fighting men. If there 
is no library in your community, write 
to your State or County library 














for your TROOP TREASURY 


for 
equipment, uniforms, summer camp, war work 
and other projects. That is why The Ameri 


Troop treasuries always need money 


can Girl, official magazine of Girl Scouts Ine., 
offers this 


Scout troops. 


easy money-making plan toe Girl 
Thousands of troops like yours have earned 


$10.50, $17, $35 and more quickly and easi- 
ly. ‘There is no investment or expense. It has 
worked successfully 10 this 


Troop Leader today, and ask her to 


for years. Show 
to vour 
mail the coupon for all the facts, or copy it 


ora penny post ard. 


» 


Petes ee eee eee eee eee eee 





§ The American Girl, Koom 704 
8 155 East ith St.. New York, N. ¥ 8 
8 Please tell me how muy troop can earn : 
8 money for its treasury with vour plan, . 
: ' 
DB Remit Wie .décecncenesiacsanssncatdves ' 
' ' 
g a 
' BOGGS cc ccscce Coe eeeereererersecesessess + 
' J 
Ceoeereceressese Troop No. cece 
eons eeseseeseessesaesesasand 














if 
be. Mel the New Bed, White & Blue 
wo VICTORY MOUNTING CORNER 

v ir The perfect mounting for photos, clip- 


4 pings and V-Mail in your “Victory 

; Albums." NuAce corners also avail- 
able in nine other colors. Send 10c for 
package and samples. 


ACE ART ©, 122 GOULD ST., READING, MASS. 
FOR 5.” OFF 


(1) Big ag of 1i2all She me genuine stamps. from Africa, 
South Amerte: th S nds, etc. Includes Nicaragua air- 
; many others. (2) 2 searce un- 

(3) Fine Packet 35 diff. Brit. 

Johore, my (4) U $4.00 and 

“ Nalues. Total wales” rice over bot ‘Westetuion for 
applicants! Big lists of aie bargains given. 


pro 
c STAMP CO., Dept. 70, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


THE BEST BY 
EVERY TEST 





LE ORPROVA SERV/CL 





Foreign Coin, banknote and 
illustrated coin cata- 
REE to a Se —_ 
ie nO 
CASH 









e 
ice applicants for 


(Poster stamps) plus mint 
pena Is., Turks & Caicos, Y cho 
tems, Sc to approval service applicants. 


fa TATHAM STAMP CO (E3SPRINGFIELD. MASS 


“PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 





Large Forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 

countries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. AG. Toronto Canada 





VFREE—THE STAMP FINDER!’ 


Bend today f valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an Seactontet | Baek, 

let enabling Jen a instantly to identit all dificult so fine be 

tell at a glance the countries from which they come! Also fine packet 

ef odd unusual stamps from Bosnia-H 

Patiala, © etc. including maps, ships, a 

scenes. All free to sFame cpplicente enclosing 5c postage. 
_GARCELON $ P CO., Box 907, Calais, Maine 


U. S$. Approval Service 
Drop us a postcard and we will send you by 
return mail a fine selection of commemora- 
tives, alr mails and revenues. Write today 
Huber Stamp Co. Dept. 25 
1227 Cheiton Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
> & RP ECLIPSE OF THE SUN!! < 
Shown on big bi-colored stamp!! Don't fall to get this 
unique stamp with packet of commemoratives J. S. and 
othe rs. Only Sc with approvats!! 
EARL C. PINKERTON, 5606-A Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 
“FREE—Your Choice of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U. S. approval selection. Illustrated 
list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
1487 Broadway, Dept. 1, N. Y. C. 
“‘LARG EST Map Stamp only 3c to ) those 
requesting our fine approvals 
_and lists. WINEHOLT CO., Box F,. Woodbine, Pa. 
FR EE wt 19 Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
#6 Roberts. 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City. Mich. 
Russia War Set. Postage 3c. WILLIAMS, 
FREE!!! 3 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


FREE! VF Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3c. 
288 OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City. Mich. 


What are “APPROVALS”? 


‘i " mean sheets 








[24 CENTS 24) 




















“Approvals,” or “approval sheets, 
with stamps attached which are made up and 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
part of the receiver of “Approvals” sent by ad- 
vertisers is that the stamps must be paid for, or 
returned promptly and in good condition. The 


price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col- 
lector should detach those which he wishes to 
buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 


stamps in as good order as when received, en- 
closing with it the price of the stamps he has de- 
tached and, most important, his name, street 
addres ss, city and state, and | the i invoice number. 


WHEN ORDERING ‘STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write your name 
and address clearly, and to give your FULL NAME 
and COMPLETE ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will 
do his best to fill your order carefully and prompt- 
ly. You can avoid delays by making sure that 
your name and address are given in your order. 
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'THE THREE RACES 


valleys, until they found Nana-bo-jou. There 
he sat, exactly as when the Nighttime Spirit 
had left him, quietly waiting. 

“Here's your hunter, Nana-bo-jou,” 
out the Nighttime Spirit. “Now turn him 
loose.” Out of the corner of his eye he 
watched the Daytime Spirit, already rejoic- 
ing in the discomfiture the latter would surely 
feel. 

Nana-bo-jou happened to be smoking at 
the time. He drew his long pipe out of his 
mouth, took one look, then pointed the stem 
at the newly created Negro. “That, a hunt- 
er?” he grunted scornfully. ‘That black, flat- 
Why, he is as bad as the 


cried 





footed creature! 
other one.” 

The face of the Nighttime Spirit fell in 
disappointment, but the Daytime Spirit 
chuckled with satisfaction. 

“Oh, you two!” scolded 
“You always go to extremes. You don’t 
know how to take a middle course. Now I'll 
show you how to make a hunter. Come with 
me, all of you!" He strode away, followed 
by the two Spirits, the White Man, and the 
Negro. 


Nana-bo-jou. 


They traveled a long time, Nana-bo-jou 
looking sharply to right and left, his two 
assistants shame-faced but interested to see 


what the Hero-God was about to do. 

After many hours they came to the Missouri 
River—the Big Muddy it was called, because 
of its turbid waters. Highe up on the banks 
were broad streaks of beautiful reddish-brown 
clay. 

Here Nana-bo-jou called a halt. While his 
companions scaled a bank and 
brought down with him a great armful of 
the clay. He looked about for a place to 
work, and standing over a flat- 
topped butte on which he dropped his ma- 
terial. 

Then he ground up and pounded the clay, 
mixed it with the river water, ground and 
pounded and mixed again until he had a pile 
of gleaming red mud before him. He started 
to shape his image exactly as had the other 
two—making the feet first. He formed feet 
pulled out two arms, and 
Then, at the top, 
long column for a neck, and 
tor He poked 
eyes, rounded out ears, slashed a 
started to pull the 
Then, turning to the two Spirits, he remarked, 


waited, he 





was soon 


and legs and body, 
put on hands with fingers. 
he pulled out a 
added a 


in dents for 


round mass a head. 


mouth, and out nose. 





"Now look here, you two who always work 
with extremes! Your nose—"he pointed to 
the Daytime Spirit—''was too long; and 
| yours—" he pointed to the Nighttime Spirit 
|—"was too short. Tll show you how to 
| make the right kind of a nose.” 

| He pinched some clay where the nose was 


to be, pulled it out to a fair length, then 
| drew down the tip toward the mouth of the 
j maar “There,” he exulted, “that’s a nose! 

He stood off to view his work. He was 
| pleased with it as far as it had gone, but 
| he murmured, “It needs some trimmings.” 

Up jumped the Daytime Spirit, enthusi- 
astically pointing to the near-by prairie. 


trimming! 
grass.” 


"No 


“There, Nana-bo-jou, there’s your 
See that beautiful yellow autumn 
“Indeed not,” ejaculated Nana-bo-jou. 


prairie grass for my hunter.” 
| “Of 
| Nighttime 


scornfully muttered the 
“But look, Nana-bo-jou, 
thing!’ And he indicated 
which were covered with 


course not,” 

Spirit. 
the 
rocks 


there's just 
some huge 


curly black lichen. 
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“No, thank you,” replied Nana-bo-jou. 
“Curly lichen. will not be my choice.” 

He walked over to a cottonwood tree from 
which hung long strands of the straight, black 
Spanish moss. He pulled off just two of 
these strands, and returned to his waiting 
friends. 

He pressed the strands into the head of 
his image and drew them. down, one over 
each shoulder. 

“There you are! That is all you need. We 
don’t want any down the cheeks. We don't 
want any under the nose. We don’t want 
any on the chin. That’s enough—just on the 
head. But you two—you always go to ex 
tremes. Why can’t you learn to walk in the 
middle of the road?” 

He made a hollow tube of his two hands, 
placed one end to the mouth: of his image 
and one to his own mouth. Then he blew 
the breath of life into it, and it stood up—a 
Red Indian. 


“There!” exclaimed Nana-bo-jou with 
satisfaction. “Take a look at that! There is 


a real hunter!” 

The others could not help admiring the 
creation of Nana-bo-jou, and for a few min- 
utes they stood in contemplation of his 
handiwork. But suddenly the Daytime 
Spirit said in a doubtful voice, “That's fine, 
Nana-bo-jou, without question. But what 
are we going to do about these other two 
that we have made? We have them on our 
hands.” 

“We'll let them settle that for 
selves,” replied the Wonder-Worker. 

He strode off out of sight, but soon re- 
turned with three bundles, each wrapped 
a deer skin. There was one very large bundle, 
one middle-sized bundle, and one very small 
bundle. With his magic, he placed these in 
a row on the opposite bank of the river. 
Then he turned to his friends. 


them- 


“Now listen carefully. At the word ‘Go,’ 
each of these hunters is to jump into the 
river and swim across to the other shore. The 
first one to reach the shore will have his 
choice of the bundles. The second may select 
one of the two remaining bundles for his 
own. The last will, of course, have to take 


the only bundle that is left. 
Set—go!" 
The three hunters plunged into the stream. 


Are you ready ? 


The Indian, swimming hand over hand, was 
the swiftest and arrived first at the shore. 
He looked the bundles over carefully. “Well, 


I certainly don’t want to carry that big bun- 
dle,’ he said. “If I take the small one, I may 
be doing myself out of a good thing. I'll 
walk in the middle of the road and take the 
medium-sized bundle.” 

The next one to arrive was the. White 
Man. He, too, decided that he did not wish 
to carry the big, heavy bundle, so took the 
little one. 

The Negro, being the last had to 
take the oniy one left—the big, heavy bundle. 

They opened their bundles in sight of all 
this is what they found. The Indian 

his bundle the bow and arrows of 
a hunter. The Negro found in his a pick 
and shovel, a sledge hammer—and banjo. 
The White Man found in his a pen, a bottle 
of ink, and a sheet of paper. 

They have all been using these things ever 
since, each content in his own sphere and 
contributing to the happiness of others by 
his choice of bundles on that long-gone oc- 
casion. 


over, 


—and 
found 
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THE LAND OF 


nore we circled around watchin the biteen 
f cork with little Eamon’s name on it, an’ 
the dash of red that was Katie's rag from the 
petticoat. The spot we marked all right, for 
t lay between the Fort of Dun Aengus and 
Kilmurvy Pier, an’ it was a mile out if it 
was an inch. Then back we went to the bay. 
The sun was goin’ down an’ it was a grand 
sight to see, for the mountains of Connemara 
were the color of the purple that does some- 
times be on the altar in the chapel, an’ the 
sea like a carpet of gold. 

It was early the next mornin’ when the 
tour of us set out to fetch in the pots. The 
women were all dressed up so that ye'd 
think it was a couple of haystacks they 
were, an’ they movin’ along in front of me- 
self an’ Eamon, down the road 

The sun was risin an the mist was com 
in’ off the sea when we started out from the 
hay, an’ everything looked all silver-like 

Kautch an Katie an’ meself pulled at the 
oars an’ the goin’ was hard, for it's little use 
that the women are in the boats at the best 
of times. Eamon sat in the bow an’ kept 
in eye out for the markers. 

On an on we rowed, until the three of 
us were all but exhausted. Time an’ again 
I called out to the ladeer & 
was any sight at all he could see of the cork 
an’ the bit of red flannel. an’ it was No, he 
inswered every time. 


to) know if at 


It seemed kind o' strange out there in the 
ocean, like as if we were bein’ beckoned on 
an’ on, an’ as if we hadn't much control over 
what we were doin) tf ye know what | mean 

Just about this moment, Eamon. called 
out. Will ye whisht now an be quiet" We 
all looked at him an’ stopped rowin’ The 
child's face had gone as white as a wax can 
dle. Whisht" he said again, his hand cupped 
to his ear. ‘Isn't it how ye can hear the 
music?’ said he. This time he spoke in little 
more than a whisper. ‘It's the sound of sing 
in’ an’ music I hear in me ears, an’ [ think it 
must be comin to Tir-Na-nOgue we are 

Well, 1 needn't tell ye, we all put up our 
oars that) very instant, an’ listened hard 
Musha, the child was right, for didn't we 
all hear the sound of singin’ an’ music that 
had no earthly sound to it. T wouldn't rightly 
say what kind of instruments it came from, 
but it was high up, like the soarin’ of bees 
an’ of larks. It was from up above that it 
came, an’ while we gazed about us, seein 
nothin’ but the mist, didnt we hear the 
rustlin’ of leaves. Now it was queer that 
leaves would be here in the middle of. the 
ocean—out in Galway Bay an’ many’s_ the 
mile from Connemara 

The singin’ grew louder, an’ the sound of 
the leaves was like as though there was goin 
to be a storm, but still the water was like 
silver an’ as calm as a dish of milk, an’ not 
1 thing could we see but the mist 

All of a sudden, while we were starin 
thead of us an’ wonderin’ whatever would 
be happenin’ to us next, out of the mist there 
burst a great shinin’ light. It terrified us all 
so much that we crouched down in the bot 
tom of the boat, an’ only just escaped from 
turnin’ over into the water 

After that, there was a lot of laughin’- 
like the sound o° small children, an’ they in 
great merriment. So we lifted ou: heads, 
first one of us an then the other, for we 
wanted to see what it was we would see. 

The great light had broken into all the 
colors of the rainbow—-an’ there sat scores of 
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TIR-NA-nOGUE 


the daintiest little people that ever ye laid 
eyes on, an’ they all dressed in strips o° color 
they had torn from off the rainbow, when the 
light broke an’ threw it at them. They had 
hair that was like the silver rain. 

‘Now the strangest part of all was yet to 
come, for what do you think was holdin’ up 
the fairies?’—for fairies they were, sure 
enough! They were high up and above us, 
as I said before. Well, now, wasn't it the 
very selfsame branches of the sally-rods that 
had gone into the makin’ of the lobster pots 
we had dropped into the ocean the night be 
fore! I knew they had the fairies in them 
from the start, I did. They had sprung up 
in the night, an’ now they were tall an’ 
stately round trees, swayin’ in the midst of 
the ocean, an they all pale green an’ silver. 
It was a bewitched look they had to them 

It was Eamon who first saw the cork an 
the bit of red flannel on the highest tree of 
all—an’ weren't the Little People havin’ a 
race, to see who could climb up to them first, 
for they have a fancy always for bits of hu 
man things. 

‘Well, we weren't afraid any more now 
We let the curragh drift, in an’ out of the 
silvery forest that had a great light all about 
it, like as if it was a world all its own an 
sure, wasn't that the way that it was! The 
pale colors of the rainbow coverings of the 
fairies made the red petticoats of Kautch an 
Katie. an’ the indigo jersies of mesclf an 
Eamon, look out o' place 
lumsy creatures we felt 

Every now an’ again a sportin’ little tel 
low would slide down a branch of a sally an’ 
give the curragh a push, first this way, then 
that: an’ before long we found ourselves by 
the edge of a pale island that was covered 
with dew. There were mounds an’ mounds 
0 pussy-willows that took the place of earth, 
an’ here an’ there were spider-webs, but no 
spiders, an’ the dew a-glistenin’ on top of all 

At the beckon of the Little People we all 
stepped out On in front of us they ran 
an’ kicked up a path for us, while others 
waited behind to tie up our curragh 

Now we were surely in the land of Tir 
Na-nOgue—which is the Land of Perpetual 
Youth, as ye all well know 

‘The fairies would have it that we should 
all take off our shoes an’ stockin’s—an’ so 
we did, an’ the very minute the pampooties 
were free of our feet. didn't the fairies snatch 
them up an run with them to the water's 


It was like great 


edge. It was boats they used them for, an’ it 
wasn't far wrong they were with the notion 
for in times past the curraghs would be made 
from raw cowhide, before we had the canvas 

Hundreds ot other fairies kept comin 
over the high mounds. They laughed, an’ 
made as if to draw the lot of us along the 
pathway they had made for us. Its many the 
Strange thing we saw as we went along 

Kautch. it was, who said then she had 
the greatest hunger on her that ever she had, 
an’ was there nothin’ at all to eat in the 
land of Tir-Na-nOgue ? 

At the very sound of the word eat, a 
great throng of Little People gathered around 
in a ring 
rowin’ around in the pampooties. There were 
circles an’ circles of them, dancin’ an’ singin 

Sure, if yell show us how it is ye do be 
cookin’ a lobster, we'll have ye fed in no 
time! they chanted. 

Then Kautch stepped out like a prophet, 
or some such wise person, with her hands 


yes, even the ones that had been 
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held up high, an’ Katie here not far behind 
her. An’ said Kautch, in a voice that sounde4 
like thunder—it was so deep an’ big against 
the bee-like sound of the fairy voices—said 
she, ‘Musha, there'd be no trouble to that at 
all. Isn't it an Aran woman I am?’ 

No sooner were the words out of het 
mouth than there came a steady stream of 
little lobsters, an’ they not much bigger than 
shrimps, so small they were. Dancin’ an 
trippin’ they came, as if it was happy they 
were to be cooked. An’ these little lobsters 
piled themselves up in a great heap at the 
bare feet of Kautch, an’ it was fear she had 
for her toes while standin’ on soft pussy 
willows 

Then all the tairies looked together at 
one spot, an a fire flashed up, that was 
caused, no doubt, by the sparkle of their 
eyes, along with their wishin’ for the samc 
thing at the one time 

Eamon an’ meself went back to the cur 
ragh for the pot that we kept there for the 
baitlin of it. On our return to the fairy-fire, 
lo an’ behold if two young sally-trees didn't 
come runnin an’ plant themselves at either 
side of the fire. It was like an arch they 
drooped themselves, an’ one of them shot 
out a branch for hangin’ the pot of water 
on, Accommodatin: tt was 

In no time at all the wate: was boilin 
like a volcano, Then the women threw ther 
aprons over the lobsters an’ scooped them 
up into the pot. ‘Phew,’ the lobsters called 
out, ‘it’s hot! but they didn’t seem to mind 
at all. It was like the way a lot of little boys 
would go divin’ off a rock into the sea 

The water soon bubbled itself dry, an 
then the lobsters were cooked. We all sat 
around the fire crackin’ them open an’ handin 
choice bits to the fairies, but it was plenty 
we kept for ourselves, for it was near fam 
ished with the hunger we were 

When we had all eaten, didn't the taines 
throw all the lobster shells into the blazin 
hre, an’ didn't it go out at that very instant 
An’ what dye think? Out stepped the self 
same lobsters we had just caten—an’ they 
as sprightly as ye please—an’ dancin’ an 
skippin’ back to the ocean they went 

We were teclin’ well fed an’ warm after 
sittin’ around the fire, an’ filled with the won 
der of the thing. The Little People were 


na low chant. In no time at all 


now singin 
it was asleep we were. 

When we woke up, it was to hear Eamon 
I've found it! 

It was back on the misty ocean we were 
again, an’ the child had the cork with his 
own name on it in his hand, an’ the bit of 
red that was from Katie's petticoat. Well 
we all pulled at the rope ar 


say, [ve tound it! 


hauled in the 


lobster pot. an’ there sat three of the biggest 
lobsters in it that ever ye saw tin all your life. 
We soon found the other pot, too, an’ if that 
lidn't have five grand big fellows in it! 

It was rich we were that day, for we sold 
the lot of them over in Kilronan, for a good 
price, to the captain of the steamer that comes 
from Galway twice a week; an’ never a word 
did we say to the neighbors about the strange 
things that had happened that very mornin 

Musha, | forgot to tell ye that Kautch 
slipped the two empty lobster pots overboard 
then, for it was afraid she was that we would 
never get back to the little house that was 
our home in Onaght 

But sure we did! An’ here we are, all 
of us, to tell the tale! 
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There was also a “moral endeavor socie- 
ty” for girls. It sounds as if it might be dull, 
but it wasn't. In reality it brought to girls, 
scattered all over China in little towns where 
schools had never been, an opportunity to 
study and to be more than family drudges— 
which most of thems had been before. The 
whole movement, under Mei-ling’s guiding 
hand, became a new lesson in government— 
the nation seen as an enlarged household 
trained to better living. 

Many innovations in Chinese life were in- 
troduced by the wife of China's generalissimo. 
Often they were very novel. One was the 
idea of “mass marriages.” China has a great 
many people too poor to afford the elaborate 
weddings which are customary. Often these 
old-fashioned weddings consume all the 
money a family has saved in years of denial. 
Often families have to borrow money to give 
their sons and daughters weddings consistent 
with their social position. The feasting of 
relatives and friends lasts for days. Many 
young students who want to marry are too 
poor to afford such weddings. 

Mei-ling’s idea was that young people 
could be married in groups of a hundred or 
two at the municipal center in cities such as 
Shanghai. The wedding dresses, she planned, 
should be much like her pale pink. 
The girls were to rent their dresses and the 
young men their Chinese long silk coats from 
the city. For a nominal fee, shower bouquets 
would be provided and all the other ac- 
cessories. 

The first “mass wedding,” a gala affair, 
created a great stir and some criticism, but 
it was a success. Very handsome looked the 
long line of brides and grooms coming down 
the wide steps of the Shanghai municipal 
building. For an hour or two these hard- 
working students and factory hands tasted 
glamour and beauty. Then they went back 
to work for the republic. 

Mei-ling started orphanages, too. There 
had been many revolutions during the years 
when China was struggling to rid herself 
of the Manchus and set herself up as a re- 
public. War, sweeping back and forth over 
the country, had left many orphans. These 
orphans, she determined, should grow up to 
be intelligent men and women, able to help 


own 
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in the new China. So, in Nanking, she built 
a girls’ orphanage, a group of two-storied 
buildings with tiled Chinese roofs curved up- 
wards at the corners. The orphans wore a 
simple costume—long black stockings, knee- 
length skirts, dark shirts, and four-in-hand 
ties. Their hair was cut short. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek often visited the orphanage, 
spending time and money on her girls. Chiang 
Kai-shek himself had a similar orphanage for 
boys. 

There were many other things that Mei-ling 
did in those years before the world knew 
much about her. And then, suddenly, all 
China's work to build a new country was 
brought to a standstill. The Japanese invad- 
ed their country, and every effort had to be 
turned to saving China from the invader. 
Then it was that Mei-ling became known all 
over the world for her insight, her energy, 
her indomitable will to fight on, even when 
most of China was taken by the Japanese. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek now helps her 
husband, the generalissimo, in all matters of 
state. At one time she was even the secre- 
tary-general of the aviation corps. It is said 
that the soldiers of China are more loyal to 
her than to any other person in China, even 
Chiang Kai-shek himself. 

Up in the mountains of “Free China” she 
now lives, finding time, besides all her other 
duties, to start orphanages for refugee chil- 
dren, those forgotten children of whom there 
are now so many in the world. She goes in- 
to the hospitals and camps to nurse the sol- 
diers in times of great stress. 

In spite of her strenuous life, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek is always dainty, always 
well groomed. Most of the time she wears 
the close-fitting Chinese gown, but when it is 
necessary to make hard overland trips with 
her husband, she wears trousers and coat. 
Sometimes she talks over the radio. You may 
have heard her clear voice speaking from dis- 
tant “Free China,” urging the world to fight 
on and asking for more airplanes, more 
funds to carry on the cause of freedom. 

In a recent report from Burma, I read a 
delightful story about her. Some of our own 
air men, the Flying Tigers, had been driving 
planes and fighting for many weeks. One day 
a Chinese plane came down at their airport 
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rectly connected with the war. For example, 
in New York some Girl Scouts assisted’ at 
the Russian War Relief office. They helped 
with office work, distributed literature, fas- 
tened pins on cards for sale. It may well 
have seemed unimportant work to the girls, 
but the busy president took time to write the 
Commissioner as follows: 

I want to thank you for the many serv 
ices the Girl Scouts have rendered the Rus 
sian War Relief. | am most grateful for the 
co6peration we invariably receive 
make a request of the Girl Scouts. 

“One tangible service that translated itself 
into a financial contribution was the carding 
of many thousands of the little ‘Bear Pins.’ 
Our comptroller’s otfice advises me that the 
Russian War Relief saved $300 on labor, 


when we 


that would have had to be paid if the Girl 
so generously 


Scouts had not volunteered 


their services. Accept the warm thanks of the 
Russian War Relief and the Russian people 
for the medical supplies this $300 purchased.” 

Sometimes little services travel a_ long, 
roundabout route, but they are seldom if ever 
lost. Sometimes, in fact, they are doubled 
and redoubled in the course they travel. A 
troop in Charleston, South Carolina collected 
fur scraps to be made into vests for the sea- 
men who have to stand watch on ships that 
travel the icy Arctic seas to bring supplies 
to our Allies. The seamen were so pleased 
with the contribution that they gave the 
Girl Scouts their huge collections of cigarette 
coupons. The promptly converted 
these into war stamps, lending the money to 
the Government and contributing the stamps 
to their Victory Fund which will be used for 
relief of children in war-torn lands. 

The Girl Scouts are finding so many ways | 
in which to serve their country in wartime, it | 
would in fact be simpler to answer the ques- | 
tion, “What don't the Girl Scouts do?” 


Scouts 
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for repairs, and out of it stepped a Chinese 
man, muffled to the ears in a great coat, and 
two dainty-looking Chinese women. As it 
would take some time to repair the plane, our 
American boys, who were lonely and eager to 
see a pretty girl again, suggested that they 
take the Chinese ladies to their barracks for 
tea. The women were delighted with the 
idea and, leaving the Chinese man to super- 
intend the repairs, they drove off with the 
two American air men. 

The man who told the story sat on the 
back seat with the prettier of the two wom- 
en, and she was very pretty indeed, he 
thought. When they arrived at the barracks, 
he asked if she would not like to freshen up 
a little. They joked and laughed over the 
primitive surroundings, as he held her bag 
and vanity-case for her with one hand, and 
with the other a mirror produced from his 
own kit. He found himself talking to her, 
he said, as he would have talked to any 
pretty American girl. 

When they went out to tea, some Chinese 
aviators who had just come into the bar- 
racks, rose and bowed low, saying, “What 
will Madame Chiang Kai-shek have?” And 
then the young aviator knew that his lovely 
guest was no other than Mei-ling Soong, the 
wife of China's generalissimo! He was fur- 
ther embarrassed when he realized that the 
man they had left at the airport was Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Whether this story is true or not, it is the kind 
of story that grows up around a gracious lady 

-and that Madame Chiang Kai-shek always 1s. 

Wellesley had the honor this year of cele- 
brating Mei-ling’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 
“Little Lantern” has become one of the 
greatest women in the world, loved and hon- 
ored by her people and by all freedom-loving 
people everywhere. But above all she is 
adored by her husband, Chiang Kai-shek, 
the great leader of China. This once rough 
and stern soldier bows before her gentleness 
and her wisdom. It is to her he looks for 
advice and comfort. He is a finer, more hu- 
mane man today because of his love for her. 


Ednor’s Note: The check for this article has 
been donated by the author to the United 
China Reltef. 





Happy BIRTHDAY 


to the girl who receives a 
subscription to her favorite 
magazine for teen-agers— 
THE AMERICAN GIRL! 


ASK for this tweive-time birthday 
gift for your own birthday and GIVE 
it to your best friend. A gift an 
nouncement card accompanies each 
birthday subscription. Send $2.00 for 
one year, $3.00 for 2 years, with 
name and address of new subscriber, to 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Circulation Department 


155 E. 44th St., New York, 














ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure 
to send your old as well as your new address 
to The American Girl, 155 E. 44 St., N. Y. C. 
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BDO YOU KNOW? 


® When you buy WAR BONDS, you’ re 
saving, not giving! Series E WAR 
BONDS are worth 33% percent more 
in 10 years! You get back $4 for every 
$3 you invest! 


® These BONDS, when held to ma- 
turity (10 years), yield 2.9 percent per 
year on your investment, compounded 


semiannually! 

@ Joining a Pay Roll Savings Plan 
makes savings easy! 

® Joining your bank's Victory Club (it 
works like any Thrift or Christmas 
Club) is a convenient way to save for 
War Bonds for those who aren’t mem- 
bers of a Pay Roll Savings Plan. 


On all the coasts of the Seven 
Continents today there's scarcely a 
square foot of sand where free children 
can play in peace. 

On every sea of the Seven Seas ships 
and men are being sent to the bottom 
by torpedo and gunhre. 

In a dozen conquered countries 
people are starving. American soldiers 
—our soldiers— American women and 
children—our oon people, are in con- 
centration camps taking orders from 
the brutal Japs. 

Better drop those rose-colored glasses 
and look at the facts! 


A desperate struggle is ahead of us. 
We must outmatch our enemies, plane 
for plane, ship for ship, and gun for 
gun, otherwise our own country will 
take its place on the long list of de- 
feated nations. 

Our choice is a simple one. Fight — 
or help those who are fighting. Alan 
a gun or pay for that gun. Drop a 
bomb or pay for the bomb. With War 
Bonds. With every single nickel, dime 
or dollar we can. 

Join the Pay Roll Savings Plan, 
whoever you are, wherever you work. 
Let your employer set aside 10% of 
your pay every payday. Each time 
your savings amount to $18.75, you 
get a bond worth $25.00 in ten years. 
That’s the way we Americans will do 
it. We won't sit back indifferent. 


> until 


We won’t “wait and see’ 
there’s nothing left to see. 
“Do it now” is a good American 
slogan. So let’s do it! 


It’s later than you think! 





® You can have enough money to doa 
lot of things you'd like to do, and to 
buy the many things you'll need after 
the war is over, if you save enough in 


War Bonds every pay day NOW! 


® You can start buying WAR BONDS 
by buying War Stamps for as little as 
10 cents. 


DY 
everti_ay PAY OY 1% in War Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by THE AMERICAN GIRL MAGAZINE 
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New York, N. Y. 
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